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I DREAMED A DREAM OF 
CALVARY 


By Elizabeth C. Neely, York, Pa. 


I DREAMED a dream of Calvary, 

And there was Christ, against the sky, 
And there the evil multitude— 

And there was I. 


Then suddenly on Calvary 
No other stood to see Him die; 
No one but Jesus, on a cross— 
And there was I. 


I heard the sounds of Calvary. 
With my own ears I heard Him cry, 
And mocking words from my own lips— 
For there was I. 


I barred my heart on Calvary 
Against His terrifying “Why?” 

For there was none to answer Him— 
But there was I. 


He sought my eyes on Calvary; 
“Father, forgive,” I heard Him sigh. 

Oh, then I knew why He was there— 
For there was I! 


I dreamed a dream of Calvary, 
And there was God, against the sky, 
And someone kneeling at a cross— 
And that was I! 


LENTEN MEDITATION 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon, Rural Valley, Pa. 


Acatn the Lenten season comes, 
And in our busy, hurried homes 
We scarce can see the Saviour’s smile, 
Or hear His, “Come and rest awhile.” 


It is a time to search our souls, 

And set our hearts to higher goals, 

A time of prayer and earnest thought 
That we may do the things we ought. 


Now that these Lenten days are here 
We should pray much for vision clear 
Of Jesus, God’s beloved Son, 

Who for our lives laid down His own. 


With love to Him Who loved us so 
May we on helpful errands go, 
Deny ourselves in various ways, 


“Spend and be spent” throughout the days. 


Then at His cross we bow in love, 
And lift our hearts to Him above 
In prayer, that on us all may shine 
The glory of the Light divine. 


MY SUBSTITUTE 
By Dr. A. B. Shrader 


SepITION, murder; accused, condemned, 
Hopeless in prison I lie; 
Dreading the voice of the Judge 
Naming the day I must die. 
When lo! by the grace of God I’m free! 


For Jesus of Nazareth in Galilee, 

A man of the Jewish race, 
Proclaimed a King, the Son of God, 
Was sentenced to take my place, 

My substitute to be. 


By His own betrayed, forsaken, 
By priest and scribe rejected, 
Without defense or pardon plea, 
His doom was soon effected. 
The innocent must die. 


Judge Pilate declared he found no fault, 
King Herod likewise agreed, 
The wife of Pilate dreamed Him just 
And begged that He be freed, 
But Pilate heard this cry. 


Away with Him, release Barabbas, 
The Jewish rabble cried; 
We have no king but Caesar, 
Let this Christ be crucified! 
And the accusers had their way. 


Stripped and scourged, robed and crowned, 
A reed in His hand for sword; 
Mocked and scorned by the soldier band, 
He uttered never a word, 
As the brutal sport held sway. 


Led forth beneath His heavy cross, 
To the wailing women He said: 
Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
But weep for yourselves, instead, 
Then sank ’neath His heavy load. 


On Simon’s back they pressed His cross, 
As they trod the weary way 
Outside the walls to Calvary’s hill, 
On that ne’er forgotten day. 
Alas! ’twas a sorrowful road! 


Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, 
Wrote Pilate in languages three. 
They hung it high above His cross 
That all the world might see 
The mercy of God displayed. 


They nailed Him there to the rugged tree, 
A thief on either side. 
The crowd it jeered, the wise ones sneered, 
The sun His face did hide. 
Father forgive, He prayed. 


To a thief He promised paradise, 
To His God in agony cried, 
Then shouted aloud, It is finished! 
And bowed His head and died 
Upon this cross of shame. 


Can one man die for another? 
Does God for sin atone? 
He took my place, He bore my cross, 
He died for me alone. 
Barabbas is my name! 


THE FRIEND 
By J. H. Schmidt, Corydon, Indiana 


Tue wrinkles in our faces tell 

Of sorrow, poorly borne or well. 
There’s no one but can show the trace, 
Its blade has carved into his face. 
Loss, disappointments, trials write 
In characters time cannot blight 

A tell-tale story on the brow, 

Denial cannot disavow. 


Sorrow walks with us to the end, 
But, if we let it, as a friend. 
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if THE OPENED WAY TO MERCY 


At Golgotha of Palestine on Friday of one tragic 
Passover week a purposed action of God came to its 
completion. What was required for man’s redemption 
was provided. To the last item of obligation a debt was 
paid. The final word was spoken by Jesus Himself when 
from the cross He declared, “It is finished.” 

Neither one day’s events of arrest, betrayal, trial, and 
execution, nor the entire period from nativity to cru- 
cifixion dare be interpreted as display or symbol. At 
any stage from Bethlehem to Calvary and intensively 
during the last days in Jerusalem an infinitely great 
purpose of God was in process of realization. A new 

_ covenant was given actuality; an old compact was super- 
seded. A chosen people’s distinctive task was brought 
_ to its last stage. A universal way to God was authorized 
and empowered. Henceforth there was neither Jew nor 
‘Gentile, male nor female, bond nor free. Instead, one 
“mediator between God and man was proclaimed. 
Perhaps to insure acceptance of human testimony to 
what had been accomplished, certain extraordinary 
phenomena of nature occurred when Jesus died. None 
of them was punitive, let alone revengeful, as one might 
expect the Creator to send at such a time and place. 
at the darkness, the earthquake, and the rending of 
temple’s veil signified was the passing of an old and 
substitution of a new regime. 


toration to men and women of direct access to their 
Father and Saviour. The walls that divided the temple 
into courts, and especially the great veil that separated 
the Holy of Holies from access by other than the high 
priest, had no longer a meaning. The mercy seat invited 
confession of sin and promised divine forgiveness. The 
heirs of salvation were the believers in Christ, not exclu- 
sively those of the seed of Abraham. 

The great error of the Jews lies in their refusal to 
accept the ministry of the son of David as the fulfillment 
of the promises announced by their prophets and as the 
completion of Hebraism as to religion and race. To them 
first of all the rent veil of their own temple meant 
universality of access to God. 

But in this error they are not alone. The followers 
of Christ have had an almost ceaseless struggle to keep 
access to the means of grace open to whosoever feels the 
need of forgiveness and guidance. There is the fear 
which sin subtly and devilishly excites, by which we 
are misled into distrust of divine love. There are, alas, 
the periodic manifestations of caste and pride, which 
tend to localize sanctity in places and persons. 

God brought to pass the rending of the veil of the 
temple. To shut off the mercy seat from any soul by 
any process of ecclesiasticism or by any abuse of garb 
and utensils of worship is to disobey the will of God 
expressed on the day Christ completed redemption. 
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NORTH AMERICA’S LAST CHANCE 


Dr. E. A. Tappert Cites Farm Areas in Western Canada as the West’s Frontier 
and the Church’s Opportunity 


In explanation of the serious eco- 
nomic depression under. which we 
have been groaning for the past ten 
years, and for which nobody seems to 
have a cure, it has been said that it is 
due to the fact that we have no longer 
any frontier in this country. It is 
claimed that in former depressions the 
virgin lands of the West offered an outlet to the surplus 
population of the East, and when work became slack and 
the economic pressure increased, thousands of people went 
West to occupy new lands and establish for themselves new 
homes, thereby relieving the pressure in the East. This, 
they claim, is no longer possible, for the frontiers are gone. 

In our travels through the length and breadth of the land 
we have seen thousands of acres of vacant and apparently 
fertile land, which would offer the same opportunity as was 
offered to the pioneers of years ago; but as long as a benev- 
olent government is ever ready to feed and house the un- 
employed without discrimination, there seems to be no need 
for the assertion of the pioneer spirit. As necessity is the 
mother of invention, so it is also the mother of the pioneer 
spirit that goes out to conquer the wilderness and bring 
civilization to parts hitherto unknown. 

But if there is no longer any frontier in the United States, 
there surely still is one in Canada. The Canadian govern- 
ment is not quite so lavish with its support of the unem- 
ployed. It encourages self-help, and it expects relief funds 
to be paid back. Consequently many of the unemployed 
have left the towns and cities and have gone to the country, 
back to the soil from which all food must come. In order to 
take men off the relief rolls, a public-spirited Lutheran of 
Kitchener, Ontario, has opened a large tract of land to un- 
employed Siebenbuergers. He has furnished them with a 
cottage and the necessary farm implements so that they may 
raise sufficient food for themselves and some produce for 
marketing, and thereby become self-supporting and regain 
their self-respect. Governments might copy this example. 
But the real frontier is in the great prairie provinces of the 
West. It represents perhaps the last chance for the white 
man on the American continent. Its development during 
the past decades has been phenomenal. The population in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan has quadrupled during the decade 
1901-1911; from 1911 to 
1921 it doubled in Sas- 
katchewan and quad- 
rupled in Alberta; 
Winnipeg, the metrop- 
olis of the Canadian 
West, has within sixty 
years increased its pop- 
ulation from 250 to more 
than 300,000. 


Need, Not Ad- 
venture 
Though the first set- 
tlers may have been at- 
tracted by the lure of 
adventure or the pros- 
pect of quick gain, the 
vast majority, partic- 
ularly during the past 


When we read this article by Dr. Tappert, we 
recalled the popular film, “Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town.” You remember they said he was “pix- 
ilated,” because he proposed to give people a 
place they could call their own. 
think the Church is crazy about missions. Ed. 


THOUGH LIFE IS HARD, SHE IS HAPPY AND SMILING 


two decades, have been driven there 
by bitter need. The World War, hay- 
ing deprived millions of home and 
property, and the unsettled conditions 
in Europe resulting from the war, 
were the chief contributing factors 
that drove these people to the Cana- 
dian frontier. Here they have en- 
countered the same hardships and difficulties which from 
time immemorial have been the lot of the pioneer. Going 
out into the bush, which so far had seen only the Indian, 
the trapper and the hunter, they first erected a temporary 
shelter, which was soon followed by a more substantial log 
structure; or, in the prairie, they dug a hole in the ground 
and enlarged and covered it with pieces of sod. In fur- 
niture they possessed, of course, only the most indispensable 
and primitive, mostly of their own making. Such is their 
humble beginning. 

The first year is generally the hardest. There is no time 
to prepare enough ground to provide them with a sufficient 
crop, and they have to use all their skill and ingenuity to 
bring them through the first winter. Their food consists 
largely of what they catch in fish and game, and quite fre- 
quently starvation is staring them in the face. Their first 


Some people 


real crop radically changes the situation. Now they can at 


least have bread, though their fare still remains rather 
monotonous: boiled wheat, wheat mush, wheat porridge, 
roast wheat coffee, etc., nourshing, but rather tiresome in 
its daily sequence. With every succeeding year more land 
is cleared, larger crops are harvested, more diversified food 
is produced, the number of domestic animals is increased, 
buildings are enlarged and improved, and after a decade of 
the hardest work, and the severest privations the victory 
1s won. 


The Church Must Help 


The Church follows the homesteader into the prairie and 
into the bush. First some traveling missionary looks them 
up and conducts a service for them in a log house or in a 
dug-out; later a number of settlements are consolidated and 


‘placed in charge of a mission pastor. The latter has an im- 


portant task to perform. Not only has he to preach the 
gospel and administer the sacraments, teach the young and 
visit the sick, but he has 
also to plan, guide and 
assist the people in pro- 
viding the physical 
equipment which every 
parish needs, in the 
erection of church and 
parsonage and making 
such other provisions as 
are necessary in the 
establishment of an or- 
dinary congregation. It 
stands to reason that 
the people in their early 
struggle for existence 
are totally incapable of 
supporting this cause 
financially, as little as 


or the Hindus of Mad- 


the negroes of Liberia, 4 


were able when our missionary first appeared among 
. The Church which sent the missionary must also help 


gospel cannot be preached and the youth cannot be taught. 
_ The friends of the Canadian missions have most gen- 
erously come to the rescue. Special gifts of from $200 to 
$500 have helped to finance the erection of some sixty 
churches and twenty-six parsonages, of which fifty churches 
and twenty-five parsonages are completed and in use. The 
members of the missions have done their share in furnishing 
__all the labor and such gifts as their limited means permitted. 
_ The pastors have set a good example, not only in contribut- 
‘ing liberally, but also by taking an active part in the plan- 
- ning and actual construction. We know of one case in which 
the pastor built the parsonage almost singlehanded, and 
; another i in which the pastor did all the inside work. It takes 
‘practical men, men who are not afraid of hard physical work, 
_ to build the Church on the frontier. 
Spiritual Strength—Physical Hardships 
_ But more than physical strength is required. Our mis- 
‘sionaries need also great spiritual strength to cope with the 
complex situations in their own homes and the homes of 
their parishioners. They must share the general poverty 
and all the inconveniences connected with pioneer condi- 
_ tions; they must suffer under the loneliness and lack of 
‘a contact with their fellow pastors. And when they enter the 
_ homes of their people, they meet enough problems to ex- 
_ haust the wisdom and ingenuity of a social expert. Most 
_ of the settlers are so dreadfully poor that they are lacking 
_ in most of the things which we of an older civilization would 
_ consider indispensable. Their dwellings are unbelievably 
5 primitive, sometimes consisting of only one room. With no 
_ neighbors near and the roads impassable a large part of the 
year, they suffer from that terrible loneliness which eats 
into their souls. During their first few years they live in 
y constant worry about their daily bread; the fear of a possible 
_ failure of harvest is ever with them. There is nothing to 
divert their attention, no books, no magazines, no news- 
_ papers to tell them of things outside their small circle. The 
, bitter cold of winter and the deep snow, coupled with the 
’ lack of warm clothing, keep them penned up in their little 
_ shacks for weeks at a time. 
Then there is another thing that aggravates the situation. 
_ Most of the settlers are recent immigrants. Cut loose from 
their home and all their early relationships, they have been 
_ planted in a new land. It is not easy to take root; a strange 
country, a strange language, a strange people, to all these 
: he must become accustomed; all these handicaps he has to 
_ overcome. It is more than homesickness. 


; Hungry for the Gospel 
It is here that the Church must prove her calling. There 
__ is no better cure for homesickness and all its relating ills 
_ than the comfort of the Gospel. There is no better balm for 
loneliness than the abiding presence of Him Who says, “I 
‘am with you alway.” Most of these people are deeply re- 
ligious; they hunger for the Bread of Life; they thirst for 
the living waters of God’s Word. And when the Church 
sends its messengers into this wilderness, the people gather 
from all directions, traveling many hours to get there, glad 
and grateful for the privilege that once more they can hear 
the message that makes them forget the aching heart, that 
reminds them that they are not forsaken, that they still 
‘belong to the holy Christian Church, the communion of 
saints. In the midst of the Canadian bush they have seen 
art of their old home come to life again, and they go home, 
“more satisfied, more hopeful for a better future. 
To minister to these homesteaders in their loneliness is to 
missionary a great privilege, but also a heavy burden. 
e large territory which he has to cover, the poor road 
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conditions, the inadequate means of transportation, together 
with the many complex situations with which he has to cope, 
tax the physical strength of the faithful missionary to the 
utmost. We should have smaller parishes; we should 
facilitate the pastor’s travels; we should make it possible 
for him to reach regularly every home and devote more 
time to the training of the young. But as long as the Church 
keeps us so short of funds we cannot do it. We are afraid 
that we cannot even place this year’s graduates of Sas- 
katoon Seminary for lack of funds, though there are 
abundant fields of labor. We hope that with better times 
coming we shall be better able to care for the spiritual wel- 
fare of these pioneers and their children. In the meantime 
let us remember them in our prayers and our gifts. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT .... 


By Fred C. Wiegman, President Midland College and Western 
Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska 


One thing is becoming increasingly clear in a confused 
age: nations are taking care of their futures by drilling 
their youth. Throughout Europe, youth movements are 
more than the fashion; they are the necessity. 

Call it what you will—propaganda, impenetration, regi- 
mentation, indoctrination, education—the purpose is the same. 
The oncoming generation is to be bent to the will of the 
rulers. The youth are to be tailored to order, the secular 
order. Night and day the totalitarian states are at it. 

For as the twig is bent, so will the tree incline. 

The church must remember that. If the church is to 
insure leadership for her causes, she must train her own 
ministers and missionaries, her own administrators and 
teachers. Nobody else is going to do it. 

The military authorities are training soldiers, the voca- 
tions their craftsmen, the professions their practitioners, the 
dictators their subjects. The religious people of the future 
will be those trained by the religious leaders of today. 

The reminder is old, as far back as Deuteronomy 6: 6, 7: 
“These words which I command thee this day shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” THOU shalt teach thy children. No one else is 
going to teach them what you want them to know and be. 

The whole spiritual destiny of this generation and the 
following ones depends upon the church’s provision for 
her youth and the example set by this generation. A genera- 
tion of fathers and mothers that doesn’t go to church isn’t 
going to impress the value of worship upon its own children. 
The next generation isn’t going very far along a road its 
own parents neglected. 

Which way are we going? The answer lies with the 
young men and women now in process of formation. 

Which way do we want them to go? Then, suppose we 
consciously and actively lead them that way! As the twig 
is bent... 


WHAT FRUIT? 


WE judge an orchard by the kind of apples it grows; land 
by what kind and how much cotton or corn, wheat or 
tobacco it will grow. That is the illustration to which St. 
Paul reduces his argument in his letter to the Romans, at 
the sixth chapter. What had the Jewish and pagan religions 
produced, and how much of happiness and joy in human 
lives? That is a fair and sensible test in pomology and 
agriculture. It is, too, in religion. What returns in happiness 
and hope are you receiving from your religion? Take a 
little inventory and see if your religion is fruitful or a 
failure —E. R. McCauley, Baltimore. 
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I PRAYED—BUT— 


The Rev. Ernest C. French, Newburgh, New York, 
Writes of Petitions Not Granted 


I prayED—but. Yes, that’s the way it is with some of our 
prayers. We ask and ask for this and that, and it is as if 
God sometimes doesn’t hear us or care. Like the psalmist, 
we sometimes feel like shouting, “Awake, why sleepest thou, 
O Lord .. . wherefore hidest thou thy face and forgettest 
our affliction?” 

Just this past week, while walking through one of the 
wards of the hospital, a man called me over to his bed. 
When I went over to him he told me of his troubles and 
asked me to pray for him. He told me how he had been 
praying, but he just wasn’t getting any better and he con- 
cluded by saying, “I guess I don’t know how to pray, so 
won’t you pray for me?” 

A day or two later in another room a woman told me 
almost the same story—the story of prayer unanswered. 
“Out of the depths, I cried unto thee, O Lord,” and all that 
seemed to come back to her was an echo. Such seems to 
be, for many, the experience of prayer. 

I prayed—but. The experience of praying without ap- 
parent result often drives people away from prayer. I hear 
them saying, “O what’s the use?” A few unanswered prayers 
are apt to do that, if discouragement is allowed to get the 
upper hand. I suppose that the majority of people who 
have given up praying have done so. for that reason. There 
was a time when they prayed hard for something, but God 
simply let their plea go unheeded. And for God to do that 
once or twice is enough to take prayer out of the lives of 
many people. However, the fact that prayers seem to go 
unanswered in so many cases shouldn’t drive us away from 
prayer, but rather to a closer examination of our prayers. 
Why didn’t we get what we prayed for? Maybe there is a 
good reason for God’s silence. 


What Interferes 


When I think of unanswered prayer, I usually find that 
it is due to one of three things. To begin with, it may be 
due to impertinence on our part. Let me explain what I 
mean. There are many people who never think of pray- 
ing unless they are up against some crisis in their lives, and 
then they come running up to God crying for help. The 
only time some people come before the throne of God is 
when they are in trouble and want something badly, and 
not knowing where to turn, come.as a last resort to God. 

We have accustomed ourselves too much to the idea that 
God is the equivalent of a kindly old gentleman who just 
sits in His heaven waiting for some of His distressed children 
to run to Him with their troubles. We just cannot conceive 
of our Santa Claus sort of God as ever saying “No”; and 
when He does, we get all upset and make speeches about 
the uselessness of prayer. 

I’m sure you get what I am driving at. The world is 
thickly populated with the kind of people who come to you 
and call yoy “friend” and other complimentary names when 
they want something from you, but who do not know you 
at any other time. They get provoked with you too when 
you don’t meet their demands. 

Not so long ago I had such a distress call. This person 
didn’t have a thing to do with the church or me until she 
wanted something and wanted it badly. Then she called me 
and I was suddenly her pastor and friend and what not. 
My investigation, however, showed her to be unworthy of 
the help she wanted, and upon my refusal she changed her 
sweet words into cursings. I was no longer her friend, but 
the incarnation of Satan. I saw through her impertinence. 
I wonder if God’s silence towards some of our prayers isn’t 
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due to our impertinence—our running in on Him only when 
we want something from Him, and staying away from Him 
at other times. 
Better Not 

I prayed—but. There are times when it is just as good 
that our prayers are not answered in the way we want, 
because so many of our prayers are against our own inter- 
ests. When St. Paul prayed three times that his “thorn in 
the flesh” should be take from him he thought that this was 
the only thing he needed in order to be happy. What he 
really needed was a consciousness of the grace of God; and 


that is what God gave him instead. It was Paul’s “thorn in — 
the flesh” that made Paul appreciative of the sufferings of 


Christ and reminded Him continually of God’s love for him 
that would go so far as to allow His Son to suffer the agony 
of the cross. After Paul was made aware of the grace of 
God, his “thorn in the flesh” seemed nothing compared with 
Christ’s crown of thorns. 

We must come to the realization that in prayer we are 
approaching God as a Father and we must expect that God 
will treat us as a Father. A good father will not satisfy every 
desire of his children, but he will provide them with the 
things they need. 


God’s Will, Not Ours 


Sometimes we want this and that from God, and what we 
really get is the assurance that “my grace is sufficient for 
thee.” I’ve seen it happen often in sick rooms where indi- 
viduals have prayed for good health, but it didn’t come until 
other things came. Some people need the experience of 
sickness and unanswered prayer to realize some vital truths. 
Many a time do people say to me in the hospital, “I never 
knew I had so many friends,” or, “I never knew people 
could be so good.” Yes, sometimes we pray for health, but 
God first gives us a consciousness of Himself and of love and 


‘ 
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friendship. Praying to a father, like God, we get what we 
need and not what we wish; and we ought to be glad it is so. 
yi prayed—but. There are times too, when our prayers go 
unanswered because they are against God’s interests. Did 
you ever stop to think of that? There are times when we 
pray for things that are not helpful towards the furtherance 
of His will and of His Kingdom. Those prayers go un- 
answered. 

Think, if you will, of an experience that. Jesus had with 
that kind of prayer. It happened in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Like St. Paul, He, too, prayed three times over a 
certain thing. Do you remember what it was? He prayed 
that the cup of suffering might pass from Him. But nothing 
like that happened. It finally occurred to Him that God’s 
will could not be done unless He did drink that cup to its 
bitter dregs, and so He stopped praying about His will and 
simply prayed, “Thy will be done.” 

It might be well if we considered God a bit as we place 
our petitions before Him. Maybe the thing we’re asking is 


‘impossible from God’s point of view. 


During the last World War you remember how foolish 
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some people became when they prayed. On both sides there 
were those who prayed for the destruction of the other and 
victory for themselves. Whose prayer was God to answer? 
Neither, of course, for both were against His will. You 
cannot compromise God and expect Him to play favorites 
with you. Remember that when you pray. The only petitions 
He can answer are those which will bring your life and the 
lives of others into conformity with His will. 

I prayed—but. I dare say that many of us have been dis- 
appointed a number of times over the results of prayer. I 
wonder, though, if ‘our disappointment hasn’t been brought 
on us by the very praying we’ve done. I wouldn’t give up 
praying—not that—but I’d go again to the Master of Prayer 
and learn again of Him how to pray. I’d go to Christ and 
His prayers and from Him learn the secret of fellowship 
with God. And I’d practice more; for as someone has said, 
“To pray is to work,” and we know that to attain perfec- 
tion in any work one must train and practice. 

There are those who can still testify to the truth of 
Tennyson’s words, “More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” 


OLD HEIDELBERG 


By Ciara LoutsE DENTLER, Redlands, California 


Unuike France, Italy, and England, Germany was late in 
founding her universities. But this did not mean that her 


- young men did not pursue higher education. They did. In 


the three great schools in the countries named, the Ger- 


_ mans were numerous; so numerous in fact that they formed 


one of the “nations” in each of the universities. 

It was not until the middle of the fourteenth century that 
Germany founded her first advanced institution. This was 
at Prague in Bohemia in 1348, under the patronage of Em- 
peror Charles II. Three other famous schools followed in 
rather close succession: Vienna in 1365; Erfurt, so closely 
identified with Luther, in 1379; and Heidelberg in 1386. It 
is the early history of the last named that we purpose to 
trace. 

The beginning of the university was not pretentious; yet 
very soon it had attained for itself an enviable reputation. 
Its founder, Rupert I, Count Palatine of the Rhine, selected 
the able Marsilius Inghen as the first rector. He with two 
masters opened the school October 19, 1386. The one lec- 
tured in logic; the second on the Epistle to Titus, and the 


third took that indispensable subject, the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

Surely this was not a wide range of subjects, yet the 
fame of the teachers had such drawing power that in the 


The Town and University of Heidelberg 


first four years of its existence one thousand 
students had received advanced training here. 
Rupert I so greatly admired the University of 
Paris that he wanted his German school pat- 
terned after it exactly, but he dared not do 
this without the consent of the pope. He ac- 
companied his request with a substantial gift 
of money and pledged himself, were his wish 
gratified, to follow the Paris model without 
deviation. He would consider himself subject 
to divine judgment if he dared make any 
changes diverging from the Paris school. 


Patterned from Paris 
Pope Urban VII, on the strength of these 
pledges—and the gift—granted the right of 
setting up the University of Heidelberg. It 
was fully set forth that it was to be the “hand- 
maid of Paris,’ and an aid to her in every 
possible way. The customs of the French in- 
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stitution were to be followed in all details, especially in the 
style of caps and gowns to be worn. 

Heidelberg, like all the medieval schools, never had a 
large faculty, but very large classes. This could easily be 
done because of the lecture method of instruction. They 
had four faculties: divinity, canon and civil law, medicine, 
and liberal arts. In theology they had from two to four 
professors; in law, three to six; medicine, one to three— 
and these were practicing physicians in the town; in the 
liberal arts they numbered from twenty to thirty lecturers. 

In our day we would wonder how they could obtain the 
services of such able men, as no salaries were paid them. 
They received only the rather small tuition that each stu- 
dent paid, plus an examination fee. The university received 
the registration fee, but there were two grounds on which 
the sum was refunded, and nearly all of the pupils could 
fall into one of the two classes. The reasons for the return 
of the money were these: on account of poverty, and be- 
cause of the outstanding ability of the entering student. So 
evidently the treasury was never very full. 

There was no difficulty in getting the lecturers in liberal 
arts, for all students upon receiving their master’s degree 
had to promise to teach in that faculty for two years with- 
out pay. This explains the large number of teachers in the 
liberal arts course compared with those in the other depart- 
ments. 

In law, medicine, and theology each professor had to be 
a specialist, known as a book specialist, because he lectured 
on one particular book, and the pupils engaged in disputa- 
tions, or what we term debates, upon it. This method was 
a step in advance of the schools in the other countries, 
which held strictly to the lectures. 

In another way, too, Heidelberg was ahead of them, for 
it had a university building. This contained study halls, 
lecture halls, and private rooms for the masters, their 
celibacy being taken for granted. No professor was supposed 
to enjoy family life, save those in the faculty of medicine, 
whose homes were in the town. 


Noise, Weapons and Women Forbidden 

The first rules in connection with Heidelberg are inter- 
esting; they forbade loud noises in the buildings, the carry- 
ing of weapons, and the presence of ladies in the halls. 

The teachers appear to have been rather free in their 
work, only two oaths being required of them when they 
entered upon their duties. They had to promise to read all 
their lectures—probably to restrain them from making un- 
premeditated statements—and they had to take an oath 
never to reveal the secrets of the university, no matter into 
what high office they ever rose. We cannot help wondering 
what great secrets there were to guard. 

The duties of the Rector, masters, and students were very 
clearly defined. It seems that the Rector did not have much 
concern with the subject matter, as he is named to look 
after only two exceedingly important matters. First, he must 
be responsible that the students paid their rents for lodgings 
in the town, and secondly, he must negotiate loans for any 
who found themselves in need of cash for carrying on their 
studies. 

In handling discipline the process was somewhat slow and 
unwieldy. If any student rebelled against his master, the 
latter could get assistance in dealing with said unruly young 
man from the Holy Roman Emperor or any of his officials, 
provided the master first obtained the permission of the 
Bishop of Worms to appeal to the Emperor. 

A quite unusual rule was made at the founding of the 
university; at least it appears unusual today. All the ser- 
vants were to possess equal rights and privileges with the 
masters and pupils; those classed as servants were the jan- 
itors, librarians, preparers of the parchment, scribes, and 
illuminators. 
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Heidelberg students were accorded special privileges not 
enjoyed by the townspeop.e or non-student foreigners within 
the bounds of the town. While going to and returning home 
from the university, the students were permitted to carry 
clothes, corn, meat, fish, and wine without paying any duty 
on them. Also there was this provision: if they had any 
wine amounting to one or two wagon loads at the end of the 
term, and they had come into possession of it honestly, they 
might sell it after Easter at wholesale and not pay any 
income tax on it. 

One hour a day was set aside when they could purchase 
food in the town without being molested. 

Another interesting provision made for them dealt with 
their room rents. For fear that the townspeople would over- 
charge the students, rents were fixed annually at Christmas 
time in this way: one representative of the university and a 
“circumspect citizen” of the town set a definite price for all 
lodgings, and none might exceed it. 


Sponsors for Wrongdoers 

The handling of criminal students caused definite laws to 
be made concerning it. If the scholar committed a light 
crime, his professor had to stand responsible for him to the 
authorities and see that he paid his fine. If his crime were 
grave, he was handed over to the Bishop of Worms. 

Any lawyer or bailiff who laid a hand upon a student was 
to lose his position and the favor of the Emperor for life. 
The Bishop of Worms was to act as judge for all mis- 
demeanors of students. He had a prison and an office in the 
town for handling his cases. We wonder if the old prison 
on the top floor of the present university is the descendant 
of the Bishop’s prison. 

When a student was arrested, he was released to attend 
his classes upon his professor’s request, provided said pro- 
fessor promised to answer for the student if the parties 
causing his arrest went to law about the matter. Each stu- 
dent while being held in the Bishop’s prison had to pay for 
the food he consumed while there. The reasoning was that 
he would be eating somewhere anyway, and while there he 
was not paying for food elsewhere. 

Heidelberg students have always been famed for their 
singing. In the early days young men wandered from one 
institution to another as the fame of the various teachers 
enticed them. This accounts for the student songs of the 
medieval universities being the same in all countries. Most 
of them, particularly as sung at Heidelberg, were begging 
songs, and those of gay life and love. The sentiment would 
hardly pass the critics today. 


A Five-fold Aim 


The rules and regulations of this fourteenth century school 
are somewhat amusing, but when we study its aims, we find 
matter for serious contemplation and worthy of emulation 
today. It aimed to give “freedom, honor, courage, inde- 
pendence, truth, and frankness.” They explained them this 
way: 

Freedom to study, not alone to learn. 

Honor—high esteem by fellow students. 

Courage—to defend his honor, with weapons if need be. 

Independence—to follow his own convictions of what is 
right, good, and proper. Not to bow to opinion because it 
is popular, or to might because it has power. 

Frankness—in truth. 

In concluding this sketch of Heidelberg we can do no 
better than to span the centuries to the Heidelberg of today, 
and listen to her purpose as she states it. We find that she 
has held firm to the basic truths upon which she was 
founded. She says: 

“The university supplies the environment in which every 
capable teaching talent can be properly developed, and 
every susceptibility of the student can be satisfied.” 
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| NoruHine is more difficult to understand than the meaning 
_ of the cross. There are theories about it which are unintel- 
i ligible, many are hard to define, and some are even shocking 
in their content. None of the explanations is entirely satis- 
factory. In no way can this paradox of victory through 
defeat, or life through death seem anything but irrational. 
_ It made no impression on those Jews or Greeks of the first 
century. To the unsympathetic observer in the twentieth 
century it can seem nothing less than foolishness. Preachers 
_ must find some meaning in the cross, for it has yet a mes- 
_ sage for this age in which we live. The meaning of the cross 
F is revealed not to those who look at it, but through it. There 
. one may find reconciliation, love and power. 

_ Our age is not much in the mood for theology. We oftea 
hold to ideas or forms of explanation in life, long after they 
have ceased to be an experience. Some popular preachers 
want us to throw theology on the scrap heap in the name of 
freedom, saying we have outlived all that dusty ideology. 
_ Theology is always vitally important, for it is our ordered 
| thought of God and deals with the issues of our eternal lives. 
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We cannot do away with it without great loss to re- 
ligion. If anything matters, that does. The story of the cross 

is linked with theology, for the death of Jesus in its relation 

_ to sin is the center of the Christian religion. 

As one reads the New Testament he is profoundly im- 

_ pressed with the fact that St. Paul had a deep experience 
; _ of the cross. It was an experience that contemporary Chris- 
tianity knows little about. “But God forbid that I should 

_ glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” Paul 
had an experience of the cross that he put down for us in 
Romans and Galatians to meditate upon. That spirit of the 
cross is with us today in sacrificial giving of time, money 
. and energy. The apostolic emphasis was the wholly new 
relationship by the reconciliation of Christ. In the cross we 
find that agreement. “For if, while we were yet enemies, 
we were reconciled to God through the death of his Son, 


- much more being reconciled, shall we be saved through his 
Pelife.” 


‘ 


The Background 


Back of it all was love. We talk glibly about the love of 
God. We do an appalling amount of sinning, expecting God 
to forgive us. We literally take the love of God for granted. 
Christ came into the world to reconcile God and men. He 
came to be a mediator, to put away sin by the sacrifice of 

_ Himself and to restore the moral order which was broken by 
man’s transgression. We talk about the love of God as if 
we bought and paid for it. There is the love of God, and 
),, we keep in our sins and come back to Him just as we care 
__ to do, and He is always waiting. The love of God is brought 
; to men in living terms, and the cross becomes the means 
whereby the souls of men are related to their God in union 
with Whom alone is salvation. Samuel Shoemaker has said, 
“The cross was raised on Calvary’s hill to prevent men from 
ever forgetting that love cost God His life.” 

The cross is our highest example of unselfishness. Long- 
continued meditation and prayer draw out all selfishness. 
Before Jesus went to the cross He spent the whole night in 
, agonizing prayer in the garden. “If it is not possible for 
_ this cup to pass without my drinking it, thy will be done.” 
It had become clear to Him that the cup could not pass from 
_ Him, that this acceptance was the only way. Loneliness— 
the sleeping disciples—“Thy will be done.” There was not 
the slightest trace of undue self-interest in the prayer. 
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BEYOND REASON 


The Mystery, Might and Message of the Cross 
By Dr. T. BENTON Peery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kagawa in his “Meditations on the Cross,” writes: 

“Tf for the redemption of mankind, it is necessary that I 
should be killed, I am willing to die.’ This attitude is the 
acme of the life of faith. To pray in this spirit is the highest 
type of religious consciousness. Although Christ lost His 
life upon the cross, there is proof that His austere and 
solemn prayer was answered, in that the men of the world 
had been drawn to Him, and that even now a consciousness 
of the reality of Christ, fully adequate to our needs, con- 
tinues with us.” 

A Mighty Conqueror 

The cross means power. Not the power of might or ma- 
chines which we worship so well—but power just the same! 
Looking through the cross we find power to overcome 
selfishness, power to endure pain, power to forgive enemies, 
power to love even to the uttermost. There is the meaning 
of the cross. It did not appear as power to all men for it 
was a stumbling-block to the Jew and foolishness to the 
Greek. But the cross has taught the sacrificial power in life 
to make people Christlike. Love is always laying down its 
life—the parent for his child, the soldier for his country, 
the doctor for his patient, the scientist, the teacher, the poet 
and the true philanthropist. On all of these is laid true 
Christlike power. “He that loseth his life . . . shall find it.” 

We may fulfill the law for one another. The law of suffer- 
ing may go through all humanity, for the consequences of 
sin run through all people and ages. Who shall meet the 
cost for all mankind? God alone is able, through His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Hear those haunting words—‘“ye are 
bought with a price.” There was a man who needed no re- 
mission for Himself, but by His death on Calvary could 
gather the world in His arms in love. How can we possibly 
have any pride, in the face of such a ransom? 

“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

The cross has a message for each generation. The heart 
of it never changes, for the cross is the pulsating heart of 
the Christian gospel. Its message gave the radiance to 
apostolic preaching. The message of the cross was the bur- 
den of the preaching of Paul and Augustine, Luther and 
Wesley. It has been the burden of every true preacher of 
the gospel. Doctor Henry Van Dyke, a great preacher of our 
past generation, fittingly says: “The cross speaks silently but 
surely of God’s great love for sinners. For this reason it 
has become the sign under which Christianity has won its 
way in a world of sin.” And the cross is winning its way 
to final victory. 


Preaching First and Last 

The telling of the story of Christ, His living and dying, 
is the burden of Christian preaching. What Christ did to 
take away the sin of the world was all that was needed. 
Christ lived and died with man and for man. Millions of 
men who have been unmoved by philosophy and uncon- 
vinced by argument have yielded to the message of the 
cross. Therefore preach the cross today to men dying in 
sin. This fact must be apparent to every student of the 
New Testament: in those days when the Christian message 
was nearest in time and spirit to its Source, and when it 
exercised its maximum power, it magnified the cross. How 
can we preach at all if we preach not the cross? In it is 
sealed the boundless love of God for all mankind. 
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FROM PASTORS’ SERMONS 


THE LUTHERAN From Several Pulpit Discourses Selects Paragraphs for Its Readers 


A VOLUNTARY WORK 


Writing about happenings while making the last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, Pastor Otto Bergfelder emphasizes 
the fact that Jesus chose to suffer and die that man might 
be redeemed from his sins. Failure of His intimate com- 
panions to appreciate this self-offering was one of His 
SOrrows. 


“The redemptive work of Christ was also a voluntary one, 
for Jesus was obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. On His own account, prompted only by divine love for 
His brethren, He suffered Satan to triumph for a moment; 
He allowed the priests, elders and blindfolded Jews to sneer 
at Him, to spit upon His face, to crown His head with a 
crown of thorns, because He knew it to be God’s will and 
the only effective means of reconciling the world unto God 
and open for us anew the gates to the throne of God’s mercy 
seat. Such is a wonderful, a divine, an incomparable love, 
because Jesus, as our vicar and surety, suffers for us, not 
for Himself; being the most beautiful among men, He suf- 
fered for you and me as He says in our text: ‘For he shall 
be delivered unto the Gentiles and shall be mocked and 
spitefully entreated and spitted on.’ The result of this in- 
struction, regarding the culmination of His life, on all these 
occasions turned out to be the same: ‘They understood not, 
this saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken.’ 

“In other words the disciples were unable to comprehend, 
even in a small measure, the absolute necessity of their 
Master’s suffering and death. They entertained different 
notions as to the Messiah and His mission. Although having 
been in constant touch with Jesus for almost three years, 
they were as blind as the large concourse of people ac- 
companying Jesus on the last journey to the city. They 
couldn’t make anything out of the meaning of the instruction 
just received. And, indeed, no man can, because the natural 
man perceiveth not the things of God, for they are spiritually 
discerned. The disciples were dreaming of a visible king- 
dom Jesus would, according to their mistaken notion, estab- 
lish here on earth after having subdued all His enemies. 
Even then, when the Master was about leaving the world 
on Mount Olivet, they still asked Him in their blindness of 
mind and heart: ‘Wilt thou at this time establish the king- 
dom of God?’ It remaineth a fact, a truth, established by 
daily experience and concourse with non-Christian people, 
what Paul writes in his first Corinthian letter: ‘For the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, but 
unto us which are saved, it is the power of God; the natural 
man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither does he know them.’ And 
in the explanation of the third article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
Luther says: ‘I believe that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in Christ nor come to Him.’ 

“Tio be sure, our Lord must have felt kind of discouraged, 
or better said, disappointed, because none among the great 
throng following Him, not even His chosen disciples, gave 
evidences of having come to a true understanding of His 
person and mission. They were all alike blind, utterly lack- 
ing that deeper spiritual insight of faith and hope. What 
they needed is restored eyesight, to be led out of darkness 
into the wonderful light of the saving assurance that Jesus 
is the Lamb of God bearing the sins of the world, or as the 
poet puts it so pointedly: ‘My faith looks up to thee thou 
lamb of Calvary, now hear me while I pray, take all my 
» guilt away, nor let me ever stray from thee aside.’ 


“Yet among those accompanying Jesus on His last journey 
from Galilee to Jerusalem there was one who learned to 
see and, in consequence of this bodily and spiritual eyesight 
restored, glorified God and followed Jesus as a loyal, con- 
secrated disciple with a heart overflowing with sunshine. 
For we read in our text: ‘And it came to pass, that as he 
was come nigh unto Jericho a certain blind man sat by the 
wayside begging.’ The name of this blind and poor man, as 
given by the evangelist Mark, was Bartimaeus. He was 
both blind and poor, thrown for the sustenance of life upon 
the philanthropy of his fellowmen. They gave him alms once 
in a while, otherwise passed on, being not interested in his 
private affairs and getting kind of callous to the appeals 
of so many unfortunate beggars who plied their trade on the 
highways and, especially, in front of the larger cities.” 


“GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY” 


Henry V. Kahlenberg at St. Petersburg, Fla., chose 
the above title for a sermon, and for it he chose a text 
on which he could logically base “an excellent piece of 
advice” for those nearing the allotted span of life. He 
deems it possible to keep one’s soul young and he cor- 
rects an idea about the city in which his comments were 
written. 


“Tt is said facetiously that St. Petersburg is the city of old 
people. That, of course, refers to people who are getting on 
in years, those who are reaching the sunset of life. But 
what is it that makes people old? Certainly not their age in 
terms of years! Nobody grows old merely by living a num- 
ber of years. People grow old only by deserting their ideals. 
Silver hair, wrinkles, sagging skin, and stooped backs are 
no proof that people are old. Old age is a state of mind, just 
as youth is a state of mind. 

“Youth is not a matter of ripe cheeks, bulging muscles, 
and supple knees. Youth is a temper of the will, a quality 
of the imagination, a spirit of enthusiasm, a vigor of vision- 
ary ideals. It is a freshness of the deep springs of life. 
Youth means a temperamental predominance of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite for adventure over the love of ease. 
Those virtues are often in a man of 50—more than in a boy 
of 20. It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who said, ‘To be 70 
years young is far more hopeful than to be 40 years old.’ 

“People get old when they become sour on life and God. 
People get old when they get selfish. People get old when 
they worry needlessly. People get old when their faith in 
men and God burns low and goes out. They get old when 
they no longer flourish in God’s Garden of Beauty, and 
when they stop growing in righteousness, hope, and all the 
Christian graces. Such a state of mind can exist in anyone, 
regardless of age. 

“You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt. 
You are as young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear—you are as young as your hope, as old as your despair.” 


Pastor Kahlenberg calls on the written views of other 
men who have ideas similar to his own about the gray 
heads we all know and esteem. He cites a brother 
minister first. 


“The Rev. J. B. Baker reminds us of the days when every 
family fortified itself in the summer against the winter, by 
carrying winter pears to the attic. ‘They were hard as rocks, 


and were committed to the companionship of walnuts, _ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


a 

Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
: Men, Movements, and Occasions About 

7 Which People Read 


Have You Heard of the “Good Neighbor Forum”? There 
. laive been so many raucous, intolerant voices raised for 

peace that the quiet words and gentle deeds of this Forum 
and its founder have attracted little notice. Yet in a few 
years (since 1937) it has spread from a humble loaned office 
‘in Chicago’s Central Y. M. C. A. to all of Latin America and 
the West Indies. Local Forums have been set up every- 
where—Chicago alone has seventy. Secretary Hull is one of 
its backers, and the WPA has been enlisted to carry on 
some of the necessary research work which is intended to 
_ further “the desirability of international good will, the in- 
_ terpendence of nations, the importance of peaceful relations 
and the futility of war.” Inasmuch as there seemed so little 
_ place or desire for these ideas in present-day Europe, the 

purpose of the Forum has been carried on intensively in 

the Americas. The Good Neighbor Forum owes its incep- 
__ tion and spirit to Dr. Ernst Schwartz, once president of Ger- 
7 many’s department of International Cultural Relations and 

director of the International Student Exchange in Berlin. 
: ‘This, of course, was in the B. H. era (before Hitler). Now 


Dr. Schwartz j is one of our treasured refugee assets. 
i 


' 


_ The Recent Pronouncement of the American Catholic 
*t hierarchy on “The Church and Social Order? expressed 
’ many fine sentiments that are worthy of the fullest accept- 
ance. They were not new, however; for themselves they 
si were the avowed restatement of encydlicals issued by Pius 
_ XI, and those earlier promulgated by Leo XIII. But they 
; have also had continuous expression in enlightened economic 
circles and through Protestant channels of thought and 
~ action. Not so happy is the particular suggestion of these 
_ American ecclesiasts, calling for the restoration of the 
mediaeval guild system, “which will bind men together in 
society according to their respective occupations, thus 
_ creating a moral unity.” In all likelihood Mr. Green of the 
\ A. F. L. will appropriate this as a testimonial for his pro- 
gram of occupational unions, but Holy Church would 
naturally favor the guild system for other reasons. The 
ancient system of guilds was essentially religious, really 
forming sodalities over which the Church held an intimate 
_and effective control. Much as that might be coveted by the 
hierarchy, it can hardly be said to be feasible, or welcome 
either to labor, industry or the public. In some respects 
it seems to be an acceptance of Gandhi’s plan for village- 
and home-centered occupations; for our more advanced 
development of labor, capital and industry that would be 
quite a step backward. In fact, it would not be too much 
_to say that the project smells of defeatism, as if it were no 
i tonger possible to expect the reformation of industry in the 
larger units to which it has attained by the modern progres- 
sion of business. To say so now is to give up the effort just 
as it is beginning. 


Religion Will Not Let the poor Soviet alone in its godless- 
ness. Even in a superstitious form it continues to defy the 
superior emancipation of the Soviet authorities, and to deny 
the force of their “advanced intelligence.” This time it is 
_ the Mohammedans who are perverse. In Osh, the capital 
city of Kirghizia, one of the mid-Asian provincial republics 
of the Soviet and the terminus of a major caravan route 
Chinese Turkestan, Mount Solomon rears its sacred 
head i in the midst of the city. To the Mohammedans of Kir- 
a this is a “second Mecca,” the goal of many pilgrim- 
, the seat of constant miracles and faith healings, and 
Rarket of “sacred stones and holy water.” The Bol- 
evists of Osh have been outraged by the persistence and 
on of this local Mohammedan cult. They have been 
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even more irked by the prosperity of the “holy place.” So 
they protested against this affront to the godless superiority 
of the Soviet concept and the tacit defiance of Soviet prac- 
tice. Towever, the city authorities—either Mohammedans 
or profitably leagued with them—said they had no jurisdic- 
tion, since Mount Solomon was not a part of the city gov- 
ernment. The provincial authorities disclaimed any power 
to interfere, because Mount Solomon, being within the city 
walls, must be a part of the city’s responsibility. And now 
the Soviet “Anti-Religious League” is pouring out its sor- 
rows through the Soviet’s official organ, Pravda, and de- 
manding a big drive in Central Asia to cure this deplorable 
exhibition of superstition and all other bothersome religious 
manifestations. 


The New Dalai Lama Is receiving a great deal more atten- 
tion than his personal importance seems to deserve. But 
there is a reason. China’s recent gift of $400,000 (Chinese) 
for the proper enthronement of the six-year-old Tibetan 
potentate is really a political investment, a form of insur- 
ance for the continuity of the present National government 
of Chiang Kai-Shek. Young Llamo Dhondup is Chinese, 
and Chiang does not want to lose any of the prestige that 
will give his people or his cause. In this cultivation of in- 
fluence China has the tacit support of Great Britain. Britain 
has always jealously guarded her by-no-means trivial in- 
fluence in Tibet. The security of her stake in the land is 
more than ever important at the present time, for Tibet lies 
between Russia and Japan, and guards at the same time in 
her southeast the gateway into India. Britain’s pose in Tibet 
is passive, just standing around in the person of her rep- 
resentative, B. J. Gould, to be useful and agreeable. But if 
either or both of these Asiatic imperialisms—Japan or Rus- 
sia—should move against Tibet’s independence, British 
troops would move in quickly and strongly. This is just 
another of the reasons why Britain will continue to aid 


China. 


Broken Treaties Have a tantalizing way of coming back 
to plague the offenders. Our nation has had many experi- 
ences lately with her rights-conscious wards, the Indians, 
in proof of this fact. The latest, though ludicrous in its 
scope and demonstration, is nevertheless suggestive of the 
way in which chickens come home to roost. The place was 
Philadelphia; the immediate location a mid-city parking lot; 
the actors in the drama of protest three high school boys 
who profess that a trace of Cherokee Indian blood courses 
in their veins. Squatting on the parking lot these three 
young would-be-braves smoked the pipe of peace, and 
heroically dared its dangers. But the rising smoke cast a 
shadow of threatening disturbance as the squatters voiced 
their rights to the land, because, they said, it was part of 
an area dedicated in 1683 by William Penn as an Indian 
reservation “for all time.” There is surely some obscurity 
with respect to the rights of Cherokees in this section, but, 
after all, what difference will that make among Indians? 


Science Has Discovered a substance which weighs a tril- 
lion tons to the cubic inch. In comparison with this new find, 
lead, which weighs eleven tons to the cubic yard, is like a 
sleasy sponge. Still unnamed and with most of its properties 
still unexplored or unknown, one peculiar quality has been 
disclosed. “A single atom of ‘neutronium’ (one of the names 
suggested) does not weigh any more than a proton, but 
when vast numbers of these particles are brought together 
in a mass it becomes heavier to an almost immeasurably 
greater extent.” As a concrete example—a single atom of 
“neutronium” could rest lightly on the surface of a mass of 
lead, but a cubic inch of it would sink through the lead like 
water going through a sieve. This quality is due to the elose 
contact of the “neutronium” atoms. And that is by way of 
being a parable. Bodies are weightier in proportion to the 
closeness of contact of their atoms—even religious bodies. 
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NATURES LANGUAGE 


Sounds Not Made by Man Excite Admiration, Awe, Fear 
By THE Rev. R. L. LEATHERMAN, Detroit, Michigan 


DovusTLEss most of my readers have heard of the strange 
sounds which the statue of Memnon produces at sunrise. 
On the Island of Ceylon there is heard what the natives call 
the devil’s music, so terrible at times that the people become 
frightened. In Thibet there are heard noises which seem to 
call strangers by their names. On the waters of the Orinoco 
there are heard trumpet sounds which the people call voices 
of the holy trumpets, while near the shore stands a rock 
which at sunset produces tones, deep and solemn, like those 
of an organ. On the Isle of Bourbon are trees, the leaves 
of which sing. On the battlefield of Marathon there are heard 
noises at night which remind one of the march of an army. 
It is said that Miltiades is still passing nightly over the 
plains where he won his victory. In a cave in Finland there 
are heard, from time to time, the most horrible sounds, as 
if produced by wild animals. A cavern in Hungary emits 
sounds resembling the firing of pistols. 

Strange noises are heard in Oriental countries, and even 
in this country, which are produced by the shifting of sand. 
There is a certain kind of rock found in China which when 
rubbed with the fingers produces sounds like those of a 
trumpet. In France there are rocks which produce whole 
chords, when struck with the palm of the hand. The sounds 
produced by the avalanches as they come down the moun- 
tainsides are described as something bordering on the ter- 
rible, while those who have visited Vesuvius when about 
to become active, describe the sounds produced by the 
seething mass as altogether fearful. 

What it is that produces these noises is not known, but 
there is no doubt that heat and electricity are the forces, to 
which many of them are attributable. The discovery has 
lately been made that the air under process of heating by 
the rays of the sun, emits sounds. Recently, several French 
scientists, in order to investigate this fact, ascended in an 
airplane at early morning, and remained up until after sun- 
rise. While thus above the clouds, they heard beautiful 
musical sounds, as if produced by a gigantic Aeolian harp. 
If the land has its strange voices, the mighty deep is not 
less remarkable on that account. 


Sailors’ Superstitions 


Sailors claim that the sea is full of fairies and spirits that 
produce these strange noises. “On the coast of the North 
Sea are heard sounds which seem to come from a per- 
son in great distress. On the Gulf of Mexico one hears 
mysterious sounds which some say come from singing fishes 
while others ascribe them to the waters rushing through 
coral caves. Near Land’s End in England, there are heard 
sounds which the fishermen attribute to spirits of the deep. 
These noises are no doubt produced by the rocks on the 
Cornish coast. In the Aegean Sea there are heard tones 
which resemble chords struck on a guitar. They arise from 
the waves washing up on loose stones: The drops of water 
falling within the Fingal Cave produce a most pleasing 
effect to the poetic mind, and Mendelssohn could not resist 
the temptation to introduce their lovely chimes in his ‘Over- 
ture to the Hebrides.’ ” 

In the beautiful Luray Caverns, Virginia, down some 250 
feet beneath the surface, there is what is called the Cave’s 
Piano, formed by the stalagmites and stalactites, having 
nearly two octaves of perfectly sounding chords upon which 
various melodies may be played by striking these strange 
formations with a small wooden mallet. I was with a group 
of tourists in the cave, when the musician of our group was 


handed the mallet by our guide and told to play on this 
cave formation. To our great satisfaction he played “Home 
Sweet Home.” The clear, ringing, yet soft, sweet tones then 
produced, I think I shall never forget. Why such a natural 
musical instrument should have been formed so far beneath 
the surface of the earth we perhaps shall never know. 


Echoes 


The echo is one of Nature’s mocking instruments. The 
Hebrews call it the “laughter of the voice.” The ancients 
believed it to be a “nymph” who, having been deceived by 
her lover, was turned into a tear, and nothing was left her 
but the voice with which she replies to the passions. “An 
echo in England repeats everything three tones lower.” 
“Another repeats a word seven times in day, and twenty 
times at night.” In the Blue Ridge Mountains in Maryland 
and Virginia the writer has heard the echo repeat the word 
three, and sometimes four, times. “An echo in Russia repeats 
one word one hundred times, while another in Algiers does 
so one thousand times.” If we, like the echo, must repeat 
what we have heard, let us, like it be at least truthful, if 
we cannot be charitable. 

Humboldt, in his “Views of Nature,” describes a scene 
near the Orinoco River. Having stopped with his party near 


the edge of one of those impenetrable woods so plentiful in - 


South America, they hung up their hammocks, surrounded 
their camp fire in order to protect themselves against the 
attacks of wild animals. They rested undisturbed, except 
by the snoring of the Delphines in the river, and by the 
approach of alligators which raised their heads in order to 
see the strangers. At eleven o’clock, however, there was 
heard such a noise in the woods that all sleep was at an end. 
The strangest and wildest mixture of sounds reached their 
ears. The jaguar, the tiger, and the Brazilian lion were out 
on a hunt. Their roars resounded in the woods; their basses 
were accompanied by the tenors of the larger and smaller 
monkeys, while the parrots and pheasants with their loud 
screams made up the sopranos and altos. At one time they 
screamed together; then they howled alternately. Presently 
a tiger’s voice was heard in the tree-tops, while the whole 
monkey family, affrighted, fled with screams and snarls. 
This, in turn, alarmed the birds, which shrieked with terror 
and fled. But, hark! a jaguar has caught a wild pig, and 
while the poor animal screamed in death agony, the suc- 
cessful hunter growled loudly to keep his jealous companions 
away. 

Thus, the whole animal creation seemed wild with terror. 
But to heighten the effect, a violent storm set in; lightning 
flashed, thunder roared, the wind howled, bending the palms 
and breaking off limbs of trees with terrific crashes. Thus 
it may be said all creation was in a terrible turmoil. This 
is one of nature’s wildest concerts, of which we happly know 
nothing. The storm king is a mighty sovereign; he rides 
over hills and mountains; he sweeps through valleys and 
along rivers; he tries limbs like so many strings; he whistles 
on reeds and howls in caverns, and when he lays hands upon 
the thousands of instruments in his way, there are heard 
shrieks and wailings, while lightnings illumine his way, and 
thunder like a huge drum, beats time to his terrible march. 
What a spectacle when the elements rage, when the rain 
comes down in torrents, when the wind breaks off the limbs 
of trees, as an excited harpist snaps the strings of his instru- 
ment, and when the earth seems to be shaken to its very 
center. This is another of nature’s wildest concerts. 


_ your feet.’ 


Mightiest of All 


The sea is the mightest organ among nature’s musical in- 


struments. Even when still, its vastness impresses us, and 


the mighty waters lie, like nature’s largest child, in a cradle, 


ong rocking itself. When the tide comes in, the little waves 
t come on shore seem to say, “Step back, or I will wet 
? And they come just near enough to cause you to 
fear that they will do so, when suddenly, with laughter they 


‘recede, as if they had merely tried to frighten you. Listen! 


Hear the laughter, the incessant chatter of the bubbling 
ripples. Behold, the beautiful bright sunlight shining upon 
them, reflecting the rays, like sparkling diamonds, while the 
pebbles and sand beneath form a rich background. 

The calm sea talks gently, but when the storms rage, you 


‘hear the sea moan and sing, then the slumbering powers 


are aroused, and the waters rush through caverns, pro- 


_ ducing sounds like the deep murmurings of an earthquake. 


Wildly the waves dash against the rocks, turning into foam 


and spray, yelling and screaming, and falling back in utter 
weakness before the boundaries God has set for them. As 
the wind increases in fury, the waves with their mighty 


artillery make a still grander and louder noise. They rise 
higher and higher until they hide the very moon from our 


_ sight. They spring at each other like fighting warriors; they 


howl like huge dragons; and like sea monsters ready to 


devour, rush upon you; those waves which but an hour ago 
played at your feet. Hear the grand breakers; listen to the 


_ trumpet-sounds of the wind sending its blasts boldly over 


__ glad to be here, because I am glad to be anywhere.’ 


land and sea. This is another of nature’s wild concerts. 


This is battle music; the wind is a great commander, and 
the sea is a mighty army. But if God’s earth is beautiful in 


_ its grandeur, it is also worthy of our admiration in the 


smaller forms of creation. There is sweet sound in the rip- 
pling waves, in the rustling leaves, in the whispering winds, 
in the chirp of the cricket, in the songs of the birds, for all 
these sounds are but so many stops in the great organ of 
nature. 


FROM PASTORS’ SERMONS 
(Continued from page 10) 
candle 


trunks, sleds, carpet-rags, soaps, smoked meats, 


molds, almanacs, and all the conglomerates of society that 


made the attic of an old-fashioned home attractively inter- 


esting. There, in time, those winter pears mellowed into a 


lusciousness that was the delight of the family.’ So does old 
age mellow into a beautiful Godlike character, when it is 
nurtured in the Garden of God’s care. 

“Victor Hugo once remarked, ‘Eternal winter is on my 
head, but summer is in my heart.’ When Edwin Markham, 
at 82, was introduced to a York audience, he said, ‘I am 
The 
winter of old age always gracefully mellows in the Garden 
of Christ’s everlasting companionship. 

“Many of you speak of yourselves as being retired. You 


‘may be retired from active service, but I hope you are not 


retired from the service of God. When does anyone retire? 
In reality a man doesn’t retire until he has lost his love of 
wonder, until he has lost his faith in the power of God, until 
he has lost the sweet amazement at the stars, and star-like 
things and thoughts. A man retires when he has lost the 
undaunted challenge of events, and the unfailing childlike 
appetite for what next, when he has lost the joy of the 
_ game of life. A man or woman retires when he or she has 
- lost a grip on God, the church, prayer, and spiritual values, 
_ when he or she has lost contact with the best in life. A per- 


son retires when the light of his soul is blacked out. Don’t 
you see that no one retires so long as he keeps growing 


onward and upward toward Jesus, Who said, ‘Be ye perfect, 
as my Father in heaven is perfect.’ ” 
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UNITY AND SEPARATENESS 


A Survey of the Struggle Between Grace and Sin to 
Restore the Attributes of Family 


By Charles P. Smith, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE sermon preached by St. Paul on Mars Hill, at Athens, 
includes a few words which are vital to our social thinking 
for today. The words, found in the seventeenth chapter of 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, are these: God, who 
hath made of one blood, all nations of men. For us as Chris- 
tians, there is a whole philosophy of human society wrapped 
up in that succinct statement. In company with many other 
passages of like vein found in Scripture, it serves to place 
a foundation of truth beneath the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood which is a part of the Gospel which we preach 
and by which we live. 

Confronted by this truth, our budding sentiments of uni- 
versal love and charity are preserved on the one hand from 
a pale, vague pastel sentimentalism on the one hand, and on 
the other from the cynical, prejudiced generalizations which 
lump together as strangers and outcasts all those who differ 
from us superficially. We are confronted by the fact (and 
fact it is, as the best scientific opinion will testify) that the 
human race is one indivisible whole, organically bound to- 
gether by common blood, and eligible to a common human 
inheritance, and we are forced to adjust our faith and life 
to accommodate that fact. 

When we begin to do so, we are immediately faced by 
another fact. Somewhere during the years something hostile 
to these uniting forces has come in. Separative forces have 
arisen, so that humanity now lives in a state not of union 
but of division. Physical, even mental and emotional, and 
above all cultural, divergences have so separated the human 
family that the list of races, nations, groups, clans, and so 
forth, appals us by its length. 

Yet it would seem that our gracious heavenly Father has, 
in His wisdom, provided for this turn of events, and, in 
placing His children in this world, has endowed them with 
singular abilities which function as unifying forces. Every 
one of the exclusively human powers or gifts has this func- 
tion, when rightly employed. Think of speech, and its off- 
spring, the art of writing. These two are the chief means of 
communication between men. Without them we should be 
divided indeed, a mere agglomeration of unassimilated in- 
dividuals. With them we communicate, and share the ex- 
periences of life; we learn to understand, and are molded 
into a cohesive union. With them we are able to appreciate 
the motives, the aspirations, the attitudes and ideals of peo- 
ple now separated from us by the widest cultural barriers. 
Through the arts, music, sculpture, painting and the like, 
we are given glimpses into the mind of the artist, and his 
work is a medium through which we are brought together 
with him, and with the culture of which he is a product. 
Science, the handmaid of reason, has contributed well in this 
respect too, and we might name others. All these forces 
are working throughout all society, welding, building out of 
men, Man, with a capital “M,” the human family. 

Yet even these things are perverted. Speech and writing 
become the media of propaganda, mechanisms for the 
arousing of hatred and suspicion. Art creates the war- 
posters and the made-to-order atrocity pictures. Music 
turns from the idealism of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony to 
sing the Horst Wessel Lied, and play the march tunes which 
lead men out to kill their brothers. 

So it is that in our society there is a continual struggle 
going on between the forces which seek to separate and 
those which»seek-to unite. And to this struggle you and I, 
as Christians and as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, can 
add the overwhelming dynamic of Christian love, that love 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ceACROSS THE ‘DESK 


OLDSTERS may remember, if they are not reticent about 
their age, when Samantha Allen was the heroine of strange 
adventures. Samantha had a contemporary, Betsy Boffet by 
name, whose proud boast it was that she would not be sur- 
prised. We deemed ourselves close to her state of prepared- 
ness for almost anything that would reach us during the 
commercial periods in broadcasting, but a recent use of 
1940’s extra day and the term leap year broke through our 
pose of nonchalance. The representative of a widely, at least 
an expensively, advertised cleansing agency, advised his un- 
seen listeners of the gentler sex to use this commodity in 
order that they might be equipped with soft, clean hands 
when they made use of this year’s reversion of initiative 
in the revelation of their affection for a chosen one of the 
sterner but more bashful sex. 

We respectfully contend that yoking a sort of soap, leap 
year and preparedness for the hand holding that might 
logically follow declarations of love is ingenious. As to its 
logic, we are doubtful. A proposal privileged on February 
29 or on any other day in 1940 would so fascinate the mind 
and heart of any man we know as to make manual softness 
beyond his conscious consideration. 


THE SLOGAN FAMILY 


WE HAVE in mind under the above heading the long list of 
brief sentences and phrases that acquire the position of 
proverbs, epigrams, maxims, party labels and verbal sym- 
bols. Their number is literally legion. They vary in age 
from some that can be traced to the first era of written 
records to those coined by this year’s commentators on cur- 
rent affairs. Some owe survival to the fact that they dealt 
with unchanging characteristics of human conduct, and come 
to represent the greatest condensation of man’s conclusions 
from real or fancied experiences. A small percentage of the 
vast total are of the highest worth, having been given the 
seal of inspiration. The Bible’s book of Proverbs is a divinely 
directed record of wise sayings. The teachings of Jesus often 
appear in the forms which the wisdom of the Hebrews had 
developed, though their source is not human experience but 
the knowledge revealed to us by the Son of God. 

Our attention to this employment of sentences and phrases 
grew out of a second misuse by a very prominent woman 
writer of the first verse of the first chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John. The “disciple whom Jesus loved,” the one most 
fitted in temperament to discern the mystical characteristics 
of his Christ; the one who survived the remainder of the 
apostles—he found near the close of the first century that 
the deity of his Lord was in process of becoming obscured. 
To insure correct apprehension he wrote the fourth gospel 
of which the initial declaration is, “In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God and the word was God.” 
The tendency has reappeared to rob Jesus of the reality of 
divine personality and divine nature, by giving to John’s 
term an abstract significance. The Word would then be no 
more than the verbal deliverances of a great teacher whose 
mission it was to bring to man a system of truths relative to 
his relations with his world and his Maker. Thus the 
vicarious values of our Lord’s infinite self-subjection to 
atone for the sin of the world are wiped out. 

Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament avoids this 
misinterpretation by using the Greek word that John wrote, 
which is Logos. The verse reads according to Moffatt, “The 
Logos existed in the very beginning: the Logos was with 
God.” Then Moffatt departs from what our Greek text 
states, i.e., “And God was the Logos.” (We give the words 
in the order given them in our New Testament.) Moffatt 
weakens the declaration by translating it: “The Logos was 
divine.” 


WHILE interpretation of the introductory verse of St. John’s 
Gospel may seem irrelevant to the title heading these para- 
graphs, we have given space to correcting an error involving 
it because therein is an illustration of a wrong valuation of 
words. The numerous references at the present time to 
propaganda are in fact directed toward ideas transmitted and 
formed by the use of words. What might be described as 
the trusted guides to choices of allegiance often take the 
form of slogans, proverbs and epigrams. The truth or falsity 
of these determines the degree of prejudice which partisan- 
ship involves and proportionately the correctness of the 
conduct involved. 

For example, the familiar saying, “Blood is thicker than 
water,” is a sentence which occurs in the novel, “Guy Man- 
nering,” of which Sir Walter Scott is the writer. It became 
current in America after it was quoted by a British naval 
officer who interfered in favor of an American craft under 
attack in Chinese waters. The officer’s explanation for 
espousing the cause of “his American cousin” was the sen- 
tence, “Blood is thicker than water.” There are no real ties 
of nationality between the United States and the British 
Empire, but the idea of fraternity has been nourished and 
promulgated until some Americans are not sure of their 
preference for their own civil authority. Slogans about 
British cousins should be subjected to close scrutiny. They 
may be misleading. 

SHAKESPEARE puts into the mouth of Hamlet after the 
melancholy prince of Denmark had excited suspicions of his 
sanity, the lines, “For there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” It would seem possible that a 
nation can accept a false philosophy, if from a trusted source 
the principles thereof can be “injected” into the thinking of 
its citizens, and maintained there. There are conditions of 
the folk-mind comparable to the mental states of individuals. 
Continued pressure from without, which is unjust, unde- 
served, yet insistently implied, sets up a nation-wide fever 
of resentment. Such a condition was developed in Central 
Europe by the treatment meted out to Germany in the years 
following the Treaty of Versailles. A philosophy of blood 
and soil was engendered as the reaction from a decade of 
humiliation. 

The American press and American commentators need to 
be wary of their statements in these days while the terrific 
strain exists between Germany and Great Britain. We can 
no longer subscribe to the implications in a 1939 statement 
of the President that neutral thinking is impossible. His 
words were promptly given a dangerous significance: one 
that is used to cover partisanship. Let America remember 
that Central Europe was deeply wronged. Let Americans 
recall for their guidance in appraising the present inter- 
national situation what Lincoln said in his second inaugural 
about the righting of wrongs by the God of nations and 
what were Woodrow Wilson’s reasons for urging to terminate 
the World War a peace without victory. We do not pretend 
even to guess the outcome of the war insofar as Germany 
and the Allies are concerned. We do believe that America 
owes real neutrality to the present combatants, Russia 
excepted. 


SEASONAL EMPHASIS 


THE custom in Lutheran congregations to mark the 
Lenten-Easter season by additional services of worship and 
by the concentration of thought on the latter days of our 
Lord’s ministry sometimes excites critical comment. There 
is said to be a serious “let down” shortly after Easter, and 
some months in which the Church does little more than 
mark time. From Whitsunday until Labor Day pastors are 
pardoned for concluding that no serious programs of 
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activity can be carried on. We have come to call ten or 
twelve weeks a vacation season. 

_ The fact can hardly be disputed that the Church’s year is 

vided into two periods which might be described as the 
-y and low tides of its activities. The crest of earnestness, 
_ consecration and influence is reached in Holy Week, when 
Palm Sunday is celebrated with the rite of bonfithation. 
when daily meetings for worship reflect the growing gloom 
of the disciples as their Saviour follows the path to Gol- 
gotha and to the sepulchre. Easter has its unparalleled out- 
burst of emotion as the consciousness of the Master’s victory 
over sin, death and the grave finds expression. One can 
almost mark the hour of each year’s highest uplift in re- 
ligious fervor and satisfaction. 

Opposite this is some Sunday in the late summer when 
‘a minority of the church membership is in their pews, when 
the liturgy “is droned by lector and worshiper,” and when 
the pastor’s sermon lulls rather than inspires. The thought 
eannot be expelled, “Why cannot the energy of devotion 
be so systematized as to be distributed throughout the 
year?” One’s church history informs him that the religious 
| festivals were not observed in the Protestant churches of 

North America during much of the nineteenth century. 
_ Christmas and Easter celebrations were deemed remnants 
of papacy or of state-controlled churches in Europe. Only 

in recent decades have Lutherans and other communions 
followed special programs at the seasons of our Lord’s birth 
and resurrection. 
We personally believe vacationing is overdone in the 
' United States. Instead of serving its correct purpose—a 
period in which mind and body are given opportunity to 
store up the fund of energy that is needed for initiative and 
__ intensive labor—one finds a tendency to work for the vaca- 
_ tion iristead of selecting and timing the rest period for more 
effective labor. The church must watch its programs. Pas- 
_ tors in good health should not excite criticism by devoting 
- too much of the year to recovering from their labors. 

But we would not like the character of the worship from 
Christmas to Whitsunday to be seriously altered. The inten- 
sified consciousness of God’s grace which is revealed in the 
ministry of Christ is not the purpose, but the effect, of fol- 
lowing step by step the progress of Jesus as our Gospel 
makes His obedience to His mission visible. The hallelujah 
of Easter makes reasonable the kyrie of Good Friday, and 

no one with a regenerated soul and mind can or should 
seek to lower the level of this sense of gratitude that the 
_. journey with Jesus to the Upper Room produces. 

: Not less zeal at Easter, but more loyalty on following 
Lord’s days should be the believer’s aim. The Church’s way 
of life is somewhat comparable to what one observes in 
nature. 


—_ 


PROTESTANT “NOVENAS” 


WHENEVER Protestant churches deprive themselves of 
_ really helpful forms and symbols of worship merely to 
avoid comparisons with some other community of believers, 
they do themselves an injury. But what by common report 
is identified with the customs and doctrines of some other 
group of Christians requires thorough explanation when 
used by those who are Lutherans. The factor of expediency 
cannot be safely ignored, even where no basic principle is 
transgressed. 

Undoubtedly there is a trend among us to make larger 
use of historic forms, symbols and ceremonies. It is true 
also that in such elaborations, we merely carry into the 
externals of worship what is found in a similar way in our 
homes and places of business. The generation to which our 
_ fathers or grandfathers belonged worshiped in a log church, 
but they lived in log cabins. They sat on homemade benches 
and slept in cord beds on straw or cornhusk mattresses. 
We have more elaborate equipment in both church and 
environments. 

_ Nevertheless, in borrowing from hierarchical sources we 
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create a form of indebtedness. We create thereby an ob- 
ligation at least to our Lutheran traditions. With us mech- 
anized prayer is deemed ecclesiastical rather than scrip- 
tural in origin. We know of no sacredness that attaches 
to the number nine. It is frankly an importation in name 
and must be justified as such. 

Those who have made novenas a part of their Lenten 
programs have given consideration to the above and decided 
in favor of the series of nine services. They believe in their 
objective, which is restoration to the consciousness of the 
members of their congregations of repeated, particularized, 
petitionary prayers. They claim the right to dip into the 
stream of historic worship and take therefrom what has 
essential value for their present spiritual needs. 

Certainly the power of prayer cannot be over-estimated, 
and perhaps ancient litanies point the way to a closer and 
more frequently employed approach to the throne of grace. 
THE LUTHERAN at this date is content to bring the innovation 
to its readers as a portion of the week’s news. 


INCOMES FROM ENDOWMENTS 


THe LuTHERAN believes the attention of its readers, and 
through them the attention of the synods at their 1940 con- 
ventions, should be directed toward the decline in income 
from endowments. Rates of interest have fallen to approx- 
imately half what they were twenty-five years ago. It is 
also true that the securities in which funds given to or in- 
herited by church and other service institutions have so 
greatly declined in value as to justify resort to processes of 
adjustments through mergers, proceedings in bankruptcy, 
or lowered valuation by consent of those concerned. Thus 
not only the rate of income has been lowered, but the prin- 
cipal on which interest is charged has been greatly reduced. 

We cite a theoretical situation. Early in the present cen- 
tury a legacy of thirty thousand dollars could be so invested 
as to yield six per cent interest from a first mortgage loan 
or from bonds of equal safety. Between fifteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred dollars annually was then “a living wage” 
in many sections of the country, and since educational and 
charitable institutions were likely to have houses in which 
dwelt those needed to carry on the work of teaching, an 
endowment of $30,000 would support a professor. 

But six per cent interest is no longer available to those 
who are conscientious in investing trust funds. Nor has 
$1,800 the purchasing power it commanded thirty years ago. 
And likewise less numerous are those who can spare, or think 
they can spare, sums of money or equivalents to be invested 
as endowments. The result is impoverished institutions and 
proportionate decrease in service. Since ecclesiastical col- 
leges and other church enterprises are among those affected 
by lowered incomes from endowments, the final outcome is 
ineffective education and inadequate administration of 
serving love. Religion becomes the victim. 

Maybe “good times” are not gone forever, but certainly 
the arrival of an abundance of capital yielding six per cent 
interest gives no sign just now of its near return. Must our 
schools and other established activities therefore perish for 
lack of support? Not if those in whose behalf they have 
been founded are keen minded and grateful for the grace 
of God. An annual gift of a small sum of money from each 
beneficiary of the church’s schools will be the equivalent of 
an endowment. An average of one dollar per year from the 
members of the United Lutheran Church will not only take 
them “out of the red” but give them an expansion fund that 
will put their administration at the head of efficient college 
equipment. Other enterprises can be similarly invigorated. 

One hopes the membership of the United Lutheran Church 
will see not only the threat of decreased income rates to its 
vital organ, the college and seminary, but the defense against 
selling out to a few people, living and dead, or against let- 
ting tax-supported schools put those requiring religion out 
of business. And the day of decision is now at hand. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


NEITHER BY THE BLOOD OF GOATS 
AND CALVES, BUT BY HIS OWN 
BLOOD, HE ENTERED ONCE INTO 
THE HOLY PLACE, HAVING OB- 
TAINED ETERNAL REDEMPTION 
FOR US. 


“This hast Thou done for me.’ Give us 
grace to do what is in our power for Thee. 


O Saviour, Who in love didst take 
A human body for our sake; 

To share with us the griefs of life, 
Its watchings, weariness, and strife; 
All that belong to man but sin, 
Thow didst, for us, Thyself begin. 


Saviour of infant, Thou didst rest, 
Helpless, upon Thy mother’s breast; 
Saviour of children, Thou didst play, 
And grow beside her day by day. 

All human life to soothe and save, 

Up from the cradle to the grave. 


Saviour, as low as Thou didst bend 
From heaven to be the sinner’s friend, 
So high our nature lift with Thine 
Till human things become divine, 
And Thy eternal love once more, 
God’s image to the soul restore. 

—J. S. B. Monsell. 


CHRIST IN THE FUTURE 


Tue coming of Christ! This is not only 
an Advent theme. It belongs to the whole 
Church Year. It was an ever-present 
thought in the mind of the early church. 
It is the profound contemplation of the 
devout believer today. The Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with 
his angels; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. (Matt. 16: 27.) 
For I say unto you, ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say, blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
(Matt. 23: 39.) Watch, therefore, for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come. 
(Matt. 24: 42.) Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
(Matt. 26: 54.) Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my word, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed when he shall 
come in his own glory, and in his Father’s, 
and of the holy angels. (Luke 9: 26.) 
Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord 
when he cometh shall find watching. (Luke 
12: 37.) Even thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of man is revealed. (Luke 
17: 30.) If I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself. (John 14: 3.) Ye have heard 
how I said unto you, I go away, and come 
again unto you. (John 14: 28.) This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven. (Acts 1: 11.) 
So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting 
for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(I Cor. 1: 7.) As often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come. (I Cor. 11: 26.) Christ 
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the firstfruits; afterward, they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. (I Cor. 15: 23.) Our 
conversation is in heaven, from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (Phil. 3: 20.) When Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory. (Col. 3: 4.) 
We beseech you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that ye be not 
soon shaken in mind or be troubled. (II 
Thess. 2:1.) The Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ. (II Thess. 3:5.) I 
charge thee therefore before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing and 
his kingdom. (II Tim. 4: 1.) But we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is. (I John 
3: 2.) Behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to give every man ac- 
cording as his work shall be. He which 
testifieth these things saith, surely I come 
quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus. (Rev. 22: 12.) 
—George Gongaware, D.D. 


“CALLING ON GOD” 


CreNTRAL ParK was indeed desolate and 
cheerless under the ominous, angry clouds, 
while the naked trees, with their barren 
branches, swept by the fury of the wind, 
carried with them a weird and mournful 
ery, adding a depression and loneliness to 
the atmosphere of the scene. The sky was 
gray and lowering, accompanied by flurries 
of snow and a raw wind, foretelling an- 
other storm was on its way. Mother Earth 
had been sleeping quite placidly for some 
time under a mantle of soft, downy white. 
The lofty trees, so gorgeous in their fresh 
green leaves of summer, appeared tall and 
gaunt without their beauteous leaves 
swaying to and fro with every truant 
breeze that blew throughout the bright, 
golden days of sunshine. The large, spa- 
cious park was always crowded with 
merrymakers, who enjoyed the cool, re- 
freshing shade, but the clear pond, upon 
whose smooth surface the white swans 
gracefully glided in unmolested freedom 
but a few short months before, now was 
almost completely deserted. 

In a secluded corner, on one of the iron 
benches, sat a lone man shivering. His face 
reflected suffering, want and woe. He was 
not old, despite the heavy lines about the 
gentle mouth, the hollow cheeks and the 
sunken, feverish eyes. His clothes were of 
the very cheapest kind and much the worse 
for wear. They were old and shabby. Far 
too thin for comfort—for the man was blue 
with cold. As he sat there homeless and 
hungry, numb with discouragement and 
despair, many bitter and rebellious thoughts 
troubled him. His future most of all! And 
under the present hopeless condition he 
felt that he had not the courage even to 
make another effort to better himself. He 
sighed heavily after several moments of 


deep reflection—having made up his mind 
to end it all! and was about to rise, when 
a little child, coming apparently from no- 
where, ran straight into his arms, shouting 
playfully: “Hide me, mister! Hide me 
quick!” He laughed happily as he snuggled 
close against the stranger, totally unafraid. 
The man laughed in unison, for the expe- 
rience was such a delightful one that for 
the moment he forgot his wretched plight 
and misery by simply gazing into the 
child’s beautiful, animated face. 

“Hide from whom, little one?” the man 
inquired, smiling down at the tiny figure 
with its sturdy legs. The child was ex- 
pensively clothed, and his round face 
glowed with perfect health and carefree 
happiness. “From nurse,’ he replied 
promptly, laughing once as though enjoy- 
ing his mischievous prank. “You see,” he 
began confidently, “nurse takes me out in 
the park every day for a walk—rain or 
shine. Well, just now she went in a store 
and bought me some chocolate cakes what 
she knows I like—see, here they are in 
this paper sack.” He held up the sack for 
the man’s inspection. “Then, after we 
started out again, we passed a candy store. 
You see, Nora knows I like gum drops— 
and I just love Nora! She’s the best nurse 
I ever had, mother says. So, when Nora 
went inside the store, I just ran on ahead 
to hide—just for fun! She’ll be coming 
along pretty soon, after she’s had a good 
scare looking for me,” he concluded in a 
matter-of-fact. tone. With those few words 
he scrambled upon the bench unaided, and 
sat trustfully by the side of the stranger. 

“Are you sure that Nora will find you?” 
inquired the other, somewhat alarmed. 

“Oh, yes, some time,” he returned un- 
troubled. “Nora knows I like to come here 
and play hide-and-seek. It’s lots of fun. 
Didn’t you ever play that when you were a 
little boy?” he questioned, looking up into 
the face of his new-found friend with his 
large, wondrous eyes gleaming with a light 
of mischief. 

The man gave a start as he gazed in the 
large, full, brown eyes. There was a some- 
thing in their frank, honest expression 
strangely familiar, he thought. This pe- 
culiar, unexpected meeting was most for- 
tunate. It had changed the man’s bitter, 
despairing despondency to joy! Why? He 
could not have told. And he smiled in- 
dulgently as he patted the small shoulder. 

“I suppose I did, sonny,” he said kindly. 
“As I look back to the years of my child- 
hood, I realize I enjoyed the same games 
and pranks that every normal child does, 
I imagine.” 

“Have a cake, Mister?” the child asked 
abruptly. Taking off his fur-lined gloves, 
he stuffed them in one of his overcoat 
pockets. Then, digging down into the paper 
sack, he took out one of his favorite cakes 
and handed it to his strange companion. 

“Thank you, little one. You eat,” the 
man returned politely. How well he knew 
the pangs of hunger! Still, he was far too 
courageous to take advantage of the child’s 
generosity. 


q 
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GSA ae Be. 


A. “I couldn’t eat any, Mister, if you didn’t,” 


the child declared firmly. “Besides, mother 


-wouldn’t like it if I was selfish.” His reply 
was embellished with a manliness which 
was most beautiful to behold. And the man 
was deeply moved as he accepted with 
_tear-wet eyes the proffered dainty. 

A telltale bit of chocolate clung stub- 
_ bornly to the small, chubby fingers, much 

to the amusement of the stranger, who 

- laughed softly to himself. 

“Well, sonny, if you feel that way about 
it, I'll eat’ your delicious cake,” he said, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the child. “You 
must have a wonderful mother, teaching 
you so early in life these qualities of char- 
acter which alone are great assets—gen- 
erosity and love.’ He observed the child 
with growing interest as he slowly and del- 
icately bit off small mouthfuls of cake, 
taking out a fine handkerchief now and 
again to brush off the crumbs that per- 
chance fell on his coat. 

“Oh, yes, Mister, mother is beautiful!” 

_ the child spoke up after a few moments’ 

pause. “And she is so good and sweet. 
Everyone says that!” He gave out the in- 
formation with flashing eyes. 

“How about daddy?” The man smiled 
pleasantly as he asked the question. Then 
he wondered to himself why he had. 

_ The boy was silent for some little time, 
his unfinished cake clutched tightly in his 


_ hand. 


“J_JT—haven’t any daddy,” 
gravely. 

The man bit his lips, deeply regretting 
his thoughtless question. 

“Pardon me, little one. That was rude of 
me. I’m—I’m—sorry. I never dreamed—” 
he stammered apologetically. 

“T never—I never saw my daddy,” the 
child went on sadly. “He went to war to— 
to—fight.” “He went to war to fight,” re- 
peated the man after him, turning instantly 
pale and alert. 

“Yes, sir. Even before I was born. You 
see, he—daddy—never came back,” the 
small chin quivered. 

_ “He never came back,” echoed the man, 
gazing into space. “Like many others,” he 
murmured to himself bitterly. “Poor little 
child. Poor little heart-broken mother,” 
he added with a sad shake of his head. 

“Oh, but we pray for him every night, 
mother and me,” the child cut-in with a 
beautiful smile, suggesting so much of 
hope. “Mother says she knows daddy’ll 
come back to us some time—’cause no one 
ever called on God in vain! So, we just 
keep calling on God. Mother says, ‘He 
takes His own time doing things, ’cause 
He has a reason! And all we have to do 

“is to stand still—believing!’” The glorious, 
‘beautiful smile sank deeply into the man’s 
heart, filling it with something new and 
strangely sweet. He was thinking what 
reply to make, when the child turned to 
him and said: “Did you ever call on God, 
Mister?” 

“Why—why—” The question coming so 
unexpectedly startled the man quite a lit- 
tle. “I—I—used to, sonny. But I'll admit 


he replied 


_ I haven’t for some time now.” He hung 


his head in confusion and shame. 

child’s simple faith had humbled him. 
“Why, what made you quit?” asked the 

_ child with wide-open eyes. 

The man grinned in spite of himself. 

“That’s just the trouble, kiddie. I was a 
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quitter, I guess. Well,’ he began in an 
explanatory tone, “I—I—went through so 
much sorrow, grief and—and—despair. I 


-lost all hope in God and man! In fact, in 


everything! I did call on God, oh, how I 
did pray! But it seemed to me I called to 
ears that were deaf. God didn’t hear!” He 
turned his head aside to blink away the 
coming tears. He felt a small, firm hand 
pulling upon his arm. 

“Oh, yes, God hears, Mister,” he urged 
patiently. 

“You precious child!” cried the man, 
tearfully. His voice was shaking with grat- 
itude, grateful that his eyes were opened, 
and opened through a little child’s faith 
and trust! “You litthe know what you 
have done for me. You are too small to 
understand. But you have given me com- 
fort, hope and confidence in God and my- 
self! And faith once more in Him! I just 
felt, when you ran up to me awhile ago, 
that I was forsaken by God and the whole 
world.” 

“Haven’t you any little boy? Or anyone 
to love?” the child inquired, giving him a 
glance of pity, intuitively sensing the 
man’s loneliness. 

“No, dear. Once I had every hope of 
having a darling little boy just like you. That 
—that—was before I went away to war. 
I married such a sweet, loving girl, and 
we were so happy, because—because the 
angels whispered to us one day that in our 
little garden of love a beautiful flower was 
going to bloom. Then my country called, 
and I left my whole world behind and 
crossed the seas—”’ he stopped suddenly. 
In a flash he saw before him the terrible 
conflict. The battlefields, the awful boom- 
ing of cannon! The din. The dreadful, 
deafening noises—the shrieks and the 
groaning of the wounded and dying—then 
oblivion! The long, weary months passing 
by on a cot of pain. The frightful suspense 
of agony. The torture of mind and body. 
He shuddered at the recollection. Facing 
the small bit of humanity, he continued 
slowly in a low, trembling voice: “When I 
returned, the house was all dark and 
closed up. And—and—she was gone! No 
one knew where.” Covering his face with 
his hands, he wept bitterly. 

“Well, didn’t you call on God then, Mis- 
ter?” came the quick retort. 

The man looked up with the tears still 
hanging heavily on his lashes, and replied 
sadly: “Yes, boy, I called. Oh, how I 
called. But of no avail,’ he deplored de- 
jectedly. 

“Yes, I know, Mister. But you quit—you 
said so,” came the mild rebuke. 

“I guess you are right about that,” the 
man agreed thoughtfully. Leaning for- 
ward, he crossed his hands before him. 

“Mother never quits. She says my daddy 
will come back. She knows he will in 
God’s own time,” he affirmed with that 
marvelous faith which removes mountains 
of sorrow and fear. 

Once more the man gave a start. Fixing 
his steady gaze upon the child’s exquisite 
features, he studied them closely. 

“We had lots to call on God for, mother 
says,” the child confessed in a lower tone. 
“You see, we were awfully poor for ever 
so long,” he whispered quite confidentially 
in the stranger’s ears. “We were hungry 
lots of times.” 

The man groaned and muttered to him- 
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self, “Hungry. Hungry. Oh, how well I 
know what that means! Yes, yes, boy, go 
on,” he commanded unconsciously harsh. 

“Well, after awhile mother found out, 
through some paper, money or some es- 
tates or something like that belonged to us. 
And all at once we got dreadfully rich! 
You see how God answered that call?” 

The man had a strong desire to laugh. 
But the child’s innocence was a holy armor 
and a mild rebuke. He felt abashed, and 
remained silent before this monument of 
marvelous faith! 

“Tell me your name, dear,” entreated 
the man. “Perhaps I can find your address 
in the telephone directory, and take you 
home,” he offered, taking hold of the child’s 
warm hand, warm with the pure blood that 
comes with a healthy, normal mind and 
body. 

“My name? It’s the same as my soldier 
daddy’s.” 

The man was leaning toward him eagerly, 
while his heart was beating like trip-ham- 
mers. He felt as though he was suffocating. 

“Yes, yes,” he returned almost fiercely. 
He was breathing heavily, and a something 
like a ray of hope pierced his very soul. 

“Rodney Bradley,” came the piping 
voice.—Selected. 


THE MARCH WIND 


Biow, Winds of March, blow loud, blow 
strong 
Your shrillest bugle blast; 
Through field and meadow haste along— 
Ho! herald, haste thee fast! 


The robin in the dooryard sings, 
His earliest notes sound clear: 

And, hark! the red bird’s whistle rings— 
Spring’s harbingers are here. 


Blow, Winds of March, awake the flowers, 
For spring is at the dawn, 
And April skies, and April showers— 
Ho! herald, haste thee on. 
—Margaret Dooris. 


SOMETHING TO BE DESIRED 


“Give me the love of friends and I 

Shall not complain of cloudy sky, 

Or little dreams that fade and die. 

Give me the clasp of one firm hand, 

The lips that say, ‘I understand,’ 

And I shall walk on holy land. 

For fame and fortune burdens bring, 

And winter takes the rose of spring. 

But Friendship is a Godlike thing.” 
—Selected, 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Corn Purrs. One egg, well beaten, one- 
half cup of corn meal, one cup of flour, 
two tablespoons sugar, one teaspoon baking 
powder, two tablespoons shortening melted, 
one cup of sweet milk. Combine flour, 
cornmeal, sugar and baking powder. Stir 
egg into the milk and then stir into the 
dry ingredients to blend well. Stir in the 
shortening. Put in buttered muffin tins or 
rings and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
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Victory in Gethsemane 
Jesus Experiences a Strange Triumph by Submission 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 26: 36-46. The Sunday School Lesson for March 10 


Ir 1s hard to think of Jesus in Geth- 
semane as in any sense a victor. He 
slipped into the place secretly, dealt with 
none but eleven of His disciples, and, un- 
der arrest, was led a bound criminal back 
into Jerusalem. Surely there were no out- 
ward marks of victory. This was the 
strangest victory of which record was ever 
preserved. Yet after nineteen centuries the 
Christian world rates it as the complete 
victory, though won by perfect submission 
and total surrender. 

This was victory in the mental and spir- 
itual realms, though of Him it is told that 
“His sweat became as it were great drops 
of blood falling down upon the ground.” 
Though not buffeted by any foes’ hands 
or pierced by their weapons, though no 
visible enemy was there, yet in Gethsem- 
ane Jesus’ very life was threatened, else 
why the “drops of blood”? He was carry- 
ing the burden of the guilt of humanity’s 
sin. He was man’s scapegoat. What rested 
on Him was a crushing load. He vol- 
unteered to take it so that we might be 
free to make some progress. The triumph 
was His own, but the blessings of His vic- 
tory are for all people. 


Setting 


Gethsemane was an olive garden, among 
whose trees was ample space for pilgrims 
to the Passover to camp for the night. It 
seems to have been a familiar place for 
Jesus and His disciples to assemble. Maybe 
there was some arrangement with the 
owner for them to use this garden. Ap- 
parently without any guessing, Judas knew 
where to go directly from the city to find 
Jesus. This garden is a favored spot for 
tourists today. A rather small enclosure 
with a high wall contains a formal garden 
cared for by monks who are attached to a 
chapel said to have been built with Amer- 
ican money. A few venerable olive trees 
are in the garden; they may be descendants 
of the trees there when Jesus visited Geth- 
semane. What happened when Jesus spent 
part of a night there in prayer is what 
has made Gethsemane a sacred shrine to 
countless millions. 

Jesus came with eleven disciples to the 
gate of the garden and divided them into 
two groups, one of eight, and one of three. 
All were weary and longed to lie down for 
rest and sleep. This was a safe place. Its 
quietness was conducive to slumber. For 
Jesus there was no thought of sleep. He 
was to undergo the indescribable ordeal of 
carrying the burden of the guilt of hu- 
manity’s sin. It was companionship He 
longed for. He thought of the comfort it 
would be to have the disciples awake and 
in prayer. Then He went to seek com- 
panionship with His Father. He could not 
talk the matter over with the disciples, ex- 
cept to tell them that His soul was ex- 
ceeding sorrowful; He could talk it all over 
with His Father. There must have been 
considerable comfort for Jesus in having 
His disciples near Him. Peter and James 


and John had been more intimately asso- 
ciated with Him, especially when He man- 
ifested His power and glory. Besides Peter 
had but recently pledged unshakable faith- 
fulness to Him. In the darkness, amid the 
shadows in the garden, Jesus, hoping for 
the encouragement of dependable disciples, 
went apart to pray. 


Submission 


Sent by His Father to make possible the 
redemption of the world, to prepare an 
offer of salvation to believers, to reveal in 
its fulness the love of God, Jesus was ap- 
proaching the culmination of His mission. 
Soon He was to announce, “It is finished.” 
But could He take all sin on Himself and, 
though innocent, become guilty? Could He 
go to the extreme of feeling that He was 
separated from His Father? This was His 
contest in Gethsemane. It all involved in- 
tense suffering. Would He face forward? 
Would He beg off? Would He try to get 
out of His mission? It is this that comes 
out in His prayer. “If it be possible.” 
That sounds like a plea for escape from 
what He faced. Did the Father know some 
other way? If so, Jesus was ready to step 
aside and have the other way substituted. 
But He did not demand release from His 
obligation. The Father’s will must be su- 
preme. To that will Jesus submitted. This 
was the hardest submission possible. Yet 
Jesus did it willingly. “Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt,” was His expressed submis- 
sion to His Father’s will. When He could 
say that, He was a victor. He had reached 
the highest point in prayer, which is sub- 
mission to God’s will. Three times He made 
this prayer. Long and bitter was His strug- 
gle! His disciples were not helpful to Him; 
they were hurtful to Him. He found them 


THINK OF THESE 


WE GET deepest into prayer when we are 
by ourselves; talking with God does best 
when only He listens. 


We prefer companions in our suffering; 
so we seek God when we are in sorest 
need. 


Jesus proves His magnanimousness by 
not forgetting those who fail to remember 
Him, 

We have no higher test of faith than 
willingness to say to God, “Not my will 
but thine. be done.” 
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sleeping. He could not refrain from chiding 
them, especially Peter, who had boasted of 
loyalty. Jesus surrendered to God’s will 
and became triumphant. He had won over 
any opposing desire. He had accepted the 
way of the cross. Heroically He went for- 
ward, a victor through submission. 


Supremacy 


Jesus had conquered. He was indeed 
master of the situation. No matter what 
would confront Him He was ready for it. 
Even to be arrested and dragged into Jeru- 
salem as a criminal did not deter Him or 
impel Him to seek safety in flight. There 
was no longer need for wakeful disciples. 
His conflict was over. They could sleep on 
and take their rest until disturbed by the 
noise of their fellow-disciple and the sol- 
diers and the mob who were out to find 
Jesus. Jesus was the calmest of them all. 
He was not disturbed. He maintained His 
poise even when Judas was perpetrating his 
scandalous trickery, using a kiss as his sign 
to designate which one was Jesus. With 
stately tread He left the garden for the last 
time to go up to Jerusalem—for the last 
time. But He had conquered. 


PREPARATION 


Many things go on in life that are pre- 
paring us to assume some task, answer 
some call, take some position of which we 
are now unaware. Many things we study, 
much that we do, ministers to our future 
usefulness, although at the time we are 
unconscious of the fact that this and that 
are adding something to us that we can 
draw upon later. 

Unintentional preparation may be forced 
upon us, as when in the early years of 
school life we read and study and do, not 
with any thought of how these things are 
qualifying us for our place in life. We may 
not like what we have to do; but we are 
directed by those who see farther than we 
can. We may rebel against what the school 
demands because we can see no good in it; 
but schools are the fruit of experience, and 
they plan in terms of what the pupils must 
face in later years. A father takes his son 
on a journey, visiting foreign lands, thus 
hoping to prepare him for his future; but 
the son has no definite intention in this 
preparation. Religiously we have much 
preparation for life; but much of this prep- 
aration is unintentional on our part. 

Later we fix our purpose on something 
we intend to do. We plan for some posi- 
tion. We set our goal. Then we begin in- 
tentional preparation, for what we read 
and think and do are chosen and pursued 
because we are determined to be qualified 
for something definite. But back of our 
intentional preparation is the unintentional 
preparation which is the foundation on 
which we can intentionally build. The 
broad basis of general education, whose 
worth may be questioned while we are at 
it, makes possible the specialized education 
which we choose and intentionally follow. 
It is the years of religious preparation that 
make possible some special religious un- 
dertaking. 

All of us would be better off if we made 
the best use possible of our opportunities 
for preparation, even though at the time 
we do not see how these can profit us. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


COMMON MISTAKES 


ABOUT CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


' Acts 2: 44-47 


Oovr scripture lesson presents a beautiful 
picture of the early church. How many 
attempts have been made to get back to 
the simplicity, the unselfishness, the joy 
and consecration of these first Christian 
communities! They were like verdant 
oases in the midst of a great desert. Around 
them were the pagan interests of the 
Roman world. The cities in which they 
were set were godless and full of every 
vice the bored mind of man could devise. 
Force ruled their world. Lust and hate 
were its most powerful motives. Yet these 
early churches grew in number and in- 
fluence with every passing year. Why? 

Membership was not increased by any 
carefully planned campaign. There was no 
extensive promotional literature. There 
“was no radio over which to sound the 
evangelistic appeal. The church grew be- 


“cause it demonstrated to the world the 


same gospel of love that it professed. “Be- 
hold how these Christians love one an- 
other,” was the witness of their heathen 
neighbors. Their sincerity was beyond 
question. Their joy, even under persecu- 
tion, was so amazing that it demanded re- 
spect and encouraged investigation. To a 
world sated with its own frivolity these 
Christians were a constant challenge. 
Thousands of new members will be re- 
ceived into the church today, this week, 
and on Whitsunday. A majority of them 
will be young folks making their first con- 
fession. Many of them will be older folks, 
transferring membership, making a re- 
newal of their lapsed confirmation vows, or 
making their first confession. Pastors have 
done their best to teach them the meaning 
of church membership. The losses each 
year, especially among the young con- 
, assure us that the pastors’ best 
is not enough. Our topic is intended to 
remind us of some of the common mis- 
takes people make in regard to the mean- 
ing of church membership. 


- “I am not good enough.” 


Jesus came “to seek and to save the 
lost.” It is a healthy sign of fitness for 
‘church membership when this excuse is 
sincerely given. “For Sinners Only” could 
well be placed over the doorway of every 
Christian church. The answer to this ex- 
cuse is a renewed invitation. The Great 
Physician could do nothing for those who 
thought themselves healthy. 


“I am as good as the average church 
member.” 


Those who give this excuse are using the 
i of goodness. No church 

member would dispute such a claim on the 
_ part of anyone outside the church. “There 
is none perfect, no not one,” is the dis- 
covery the church helps each sinner to 


make. The difference is that the church 
member has found forgiveness. At every 
service he attends he hears the declaration 
of forgiveness for the truly penitent sin- 
ner. It is not the goodness of his own life 
that is the boast of the church member; it 
is the goodness of Christ. The man who 
claims goodness enough to do without the 
church must be led to match his life against 
the background of Christ’s perfection. Then 
must come the sense of the need of Him. 
There are many, many good people out- 
side the church, but not one so good that 
he can do without Christ. 


“Church membership is a mere 
formality.” 


Well, so it seems to be for many who 
have become church members. That is not 
because they are right, but because they 
are wrong. Church membership is one of 
the most important relationships life af- 
fords. There have been some few out- 
standing examples of Christian character 
developed without the aid of church mem- 
bership. They are most exceptional, and 
it is extremely dangerous to our spiritual 
lives to venture to believe that we are that 
kind of exception. 

One could cultivate his Christian life 
through private devotions. He would miss 
the strong support the sacraments give. 
He would miss the fellowship of Christian 
people. In the great majority of cases, he 
would gradually lose his hold on Christ. 
It was Christ’s plan that His disciples 
should band themselves together under the 
Word and the Sacraments. So much did 
He believe in the church that He works in 
the world today through the church just as 
the spirit works through the body. 

It is no mere formality to unite with the 
church. It is the commitment of talents, 
possessions, the very soul to Christ. 


“All there is to church membership is a 
confession of Christ.” 


Perhaps few church members actually 
say this; but they live by this common 
mistake. They are thinking of confirma- 
tion as an end rather than as a beginning. 
All through their lives they consider their 
duty done as church members if they at- 
tend church with fair regularity and give 
to the church through the weekly en- 
velopes. Some believe their duty fulfilled 
when they attend church at Easter time 
and commune once each year. 

The church member should not be sat- 
isfied with a “come and sit” religion. That 
is too selfish to be called Christian. Do we 
come to church only to find comfort for 
our own souls? Do we come to be soothed 
and encouraged? The church is a place of 
work as well as of worship. Every church 
member should find some place where his 
talents and time can be expended for 
Christ. The auxiliaries of the church offer 
such an outlet. The Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Brotherhood and the Luther 
League all afford a needed opportunity to 
work for the Lord. The church school is 
another glorious challenge. 


It is a crying shame that so few carry 
the great part of the load of church work. 


“I used to belong to the church, but a 
pastor came into my church whom 
I did not like. Besides, some of the 
members did not treat me any too 
well.” 


A reading of the Confirmation Service 
will discover that vows were not taken to 
any pastor or to any church people, but to 
Christ and to His Church. Personal likes 
and dislikes were not included in any set 
of reservations made before the altar. There 
will always be pastors we like and others 
that we cannot seem to like. The same is 
true with the people of the church. Folks 
who permit their membership to lapse be- 
cause they are hurt are usually too thin- 
skinned. There was a salesman who made 
a very good living at his profession. He 
left his church because he “took to him- 
self” something the pastor said in his ser- 
mon about a salesman who misrepresented 
his goods. The pastor apologized and ex- 
plained that he had no thought of him, yet 
the man stubbornly refused to be pacified. 
That same salesman met with a smile men 
who charged him with every crime known 
to the salesman’s art, and stayed with them 
until he had made his sale. Membership 
in the church that can be laid aside on 
trivial grounds and for personal reasons 
never could have been very sincere. 


“I will come to church when I can, but I 
will not make any public pledge or 
promise.” 


Life is built on promises. We cannot 
undertake the simplest business transac- 
tion without making some pledge. Why 
should we make an exception of church 
membership? Many are willing to join the 
church but refuse to make financial 
pledges. Even when it is explained that 
financial pledges in any church may be 
changed if financial reverses come, thou- 
sands upon thousands of church members 
refuse any pledge in the Every Member 
Visitation. A man has very peculiar stand- 
ards who will not make any promises to 
the Lord and the Lord’s work. 

The fact is that the church today carries 
on its program of soul-saving throughout 
the world because there are faithful folks 
who will sincerely pledge themselves be- 
fore her altars. If it were not for them, 
there would be no Christian church. It is 
also true that the folks who pledge 
financially are the one dependence for the 
support of the church. Those who are too 
“conscientious” to pledge are usually the 
ones who give little. 

When we join the church we make a 
covenant with God and with our fellow 
members, It requires at least two to make 
a covenant. God has made His promise to 
us. He has pledged salvation to those who 
believe and are baptized. Are we unwill- 
ing to make our promise in return? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 17. Next 

topic, Christ Alive Today. 
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TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 


By Paul J. Hoh and Philip R. Hoh. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 
175. Price, $1.50. 


Here, in attractive and convenient form, 
is a devotional book or manual which 
Christian parents will highly prize. Its 
brief, wisely-selected scriptural medita- 
tions, and the beautifully simple and per- 
tinent prayers which they individually 
evoke, are ideally suited to childhood’s re- 
ligious capacities and uses. There are no 
“hard” words, no involved sentences, no 
perplexing theological terms. The facts and 
teachings of the Christian faith are pre- 
sented throughout in children’s own lan- 
guage, albeit with choice diction. As an 
aid to family worship and the general re- 
ligious instruction of the young, the book 
thus possesses exceptional value. In fact, 
it is so helpful that pastors themselves 
could well afford to introduce it into the 
program of their junior catechetical classes. 
It has the rare quality of attractive sim- 
plicity without the sacrifice of qualities of 
dignity and congruity. 

The rather unique character of the work 
is perhaps best explained by a paragraph 
which appears in the “Foreword,” in which 
the author writes: 

“One day, when my boy was about 
twelve, I suggested to him that we try to- 
gether to prepare such a volume. He took 
up the idea with an interest that was 
astounding. For several years, in spare 
moments, we have worked happily on the 
project. Many of the topics chosen are the 
lad’s suggestions; many of the Bible verses 
are his selections; some of the language is 
expressive of his thought; and a number 
of the prayers are his own creation. The 
product of our combined efforts is this lit- 
tle volume. It is sent out in the hope that 
it may help to meet a definite need in 
Christian homes like our own.” 

In this useful book, so happily conceived 
and written, there is the presentation of 
thirty-one topics dealing with the major 
interests of normal Christian living; and 
under each topic there are five meditations 
which treat in a progressive and cumulative 
manner the particular truth or thought 
that is under consideration. When one ap- 
proaches this book with the questions: “In 
what is a child interested?” “In what 
should a child be interested?” and “What 
are a child’s chief needs?” he is delighted 
to note how these questions have been 
anticipated and dealt with. The funda- 
mental Christian doctrines and virtues, the 
Church and its festivals, birthdays, and the 
healthiest interests and activities of life, 
are all included. 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh, professor of Practical 
Theology in the Lwtheran Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, needs 
no recommendation as a scholarly and ap- 
pealing writer. But all who are actively 
interested in the religious aspects of juve- 
nile life, whether they be parents or not, 
will find their hearts warming with a sense 
of special gratitude to him and his son, 
Philip R. Hoh, his co-author, for this book, 
“Two Minutes with God.” 
Rogpert D. CLARE. 


MORE MISSIONARY STORIES TO 
TELL 


Compiled by the Children’s Committ2e 
of the Missionary Education Movement, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Pages 182. 
Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This is a most delightful collection of 
stories for children and young people. They 
are charmingly told by writers who know 
how to portray sympathetically the life of 
unfamiliar groups in our own and other 
lands. 

The reader is won by these lovable chil- 
dren of the Southern Mountains, of the 
Migrants, of the Negro-Americans, of 
Alaska, Africa, Burma, China, Egypt, 
Japan, Korea, India, and others who seem 
like our own little brothers and sisters and 
who also are in need of the blessings which 
come with Christianity. 

There are thirty stories, graded for the 
guidance of leaders who wish to use them 
with primary, junior and intermediate age 
groups, not mentioning the readers much 
older who will enjoy them. 

GERTRUDE MICHAEL, 


FROM WHENCE COMETH MY HELP 


By Boynton Merrill. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 1939. Pages 127. Price, 
$1.25. 


This little volume consists of fifty brief 
meditations of Christian “light and com- 
fort.” The central theme of the writer is 
found in his declaration that “Against all 
that the world can ask or send or do, God’s 
love is unbelievably strong.” There is 
much virile and comforting thinking under 
such chapter headings as: A Window To- 
ward the Hills; The Wind Was in Their 
Wings; Rampart and Belfry; The Great 
Hours; In the Light of the Altar Fires; 
Take the Wings of the Morning, etc. 

The author tells the reader that he lets 
this book go, “praying that some page or 
sentence may bring to some reader a fresh 
assurance that we all do live in a world 
where God is indeed present; seeking 
through the clamor and above the tragedy 
of our time to speak to us of His timeless 
and all-sufficient love.” It will repay any- 
one to walk as “a friend and fellow-pil- 
grim” with the author for a little, “arm 
in arm” and to realize he has not knocked 
at his door in vain. Henry Manken, JR. 


THEY DID SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


By Robert M. Bartlett. Association Press, 
New York. Pages x-146. Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Bartlett has given us another book 
of brief, vivid biographies. Three women, 
including Madame Chian Kai-Shek; seven 
men, such as Byrd, Benes, Chevalier Jack- 
son from ten different professions, five na- 
tions and four races are pictured in the 
book. Modern men and women of the 
“contemporary scene”; all of them pioneers 
seeking to make the world better, Living 
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ahead of their times, they bear the brunt 
of progress. The biographies are clearly 
told and very stimulating. Many quotations 
from the words or writings of the men and 
women described further enliven the nar- 
rative. 

Here is a real book for boys and girls, 
especially those who have quality and are 
failing to realize it through some fear com- 
plex holding them back. All of these men 
and women overcome handicaps, personal 
as well as social and economic. No Alger 
book of the old days contained more stim- 
ulus and hope than this volume does. And 
besides it is all true. C..P. HARRY, 


FLOWERS FROM GETHSEMANE 


AND OTHER SERMONS. By W. H. Murphy, 
D.D. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1939. Pages 114. 
Price, $1.00. 


These twelve sermons were preached by 
the author to the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa, Okla., during the winter 
of 1938-39. It is not strictly a Lenten book. 

The first sermon, “Flowers from Geth- 
semane,” was largely inspired by Dr. 
Murphy’s visit to Palestine in 1937. Geth- 
semane suggests suffering and sorrow; and 
this sermon offers religion’s answer with 
“some of life’s loveliest flowers which grow 
in the human garden of Gethsemane.” 
The sermons which follow deal with cer- 
tain problems of life such as fear, im- 
mortality, cheering others, going the sec- 
ond mile, getting along with people, con- 


_tentment, etc. These and other personal 


problems of daily living are answered by 
one who is an active pastor, a wide reader, 
and who approaches these problems with 
understanding, sympathy, and the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

The book abounds in many appropriate 
illustrations and much wholesome advice. 
It is published at the special request of the 
author’s congregation, and Dr. Murphy 
consents primarily in order that his peo- 
ple might possess it as a memento of his 
twenty-one years of service at his first 


_and only pastorate. The perusal of these 


sermons will prove both stimulating and 
enjoyable. Henry MANKEN, JR. 


TREADING THE WINEPRESS 


SEeRMONS ON LENTEN HymNs By CHICAGO 
LuTHERAN Pastors. Edited by Luther 
Schuessler. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1939. Pages 
119. Price, $1.00. 


This little book of eight sermons has 
been written to show the value of using 
Lenten hymns as texts for Lenten sermons. 
The aim of showing the “sermonic value 
of our hymns” is laudable, yet one scarcely 
feels that he has been convinced after 
reading the sermons; for after announcing 
the purpose, the writers proceed to bring 
us the most conventional Lenten sermons 
with the expected Lenten phrases designed 
emotionally to stir the readers. It will not 
add much to the mass of Lenten sermons 
that we already have. Henry E. Horn, 
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TWO GOOD IDEAS 


Rudyard, Montana, 
January 20, 1940. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Two letters in the “Open Letter” de- 
partment of January 17, 1940, prompt me 
to write and tell how they handle those 
problems in the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. 

If we have a “stepchild” Ladies’ Aid in 
our church it is because the individual Aid 
desires it. All Aids belong to the Women’s 
Missionary Federation. They have small 
annual dues; volunteer contributions 
through mission boxes and thank offering 
boxes; follow a study course; may take 
part in a reading course. In short, they 
are normal missionary societies. Besides, 
the same group functions as a Ladies’ Aid. 
It probably forces many non-mission- 
minded women to learn a little of missions. 
And when circuit and synod meetings come, 
the Ladies’ Aid isn’t in the background 
for it and the Women’s Missionary Fed- 
eration are one. 

The church also has a “memorial wreath” 


_ department to which gifts may be sent as 


a remembrance for the dead. Folders are 
furnished free of charge to give to the 
family. The money may be applied to the 
general budget or given for some specific 
cause. 
Both ideas seem extra good to me. 
Mrs. Otis MutiiKin. 


FROM THE PARSONAGE 


As A young minister’s wife, I have heard 
much discussion and read many articles 
concerning ministers’ wives and their 
duties. After seven years’ experience as 
a minister’s wife, I personally do not feel 
or act any differently from the way that 
I have acted all my life. My life is happy, 
my mind clear, and my heart full of love. 

People have even said to me that they 
feel sorry for ministers’ wives. I could 
never understand this. I don’t feel sorry 
for myself. There is no other life that I 
would like better than being a minister’s 
wife. There is no other life that affords 
such opportunities. It means chiefly the 
endeavor to follow Jesus; and the way of 
Jesus is simple. Usually we are the ones 
who make it hard by our inconsistent lives, 


habits, and talk. 


My views and ideas have, of course, de- 
veloped from year to year until today I 
can express my feelings as a minister’s 
wife. 

When I attended the services at the new 
church where my husband was the first 
pastor, on the Sunday after our wedding, 
I felt that all the people would come to 
the service in order to greet me, and I 
was very happy in thinking that I would 
be the center of attraction. The morning 
attendance was not greater than average, 
and in the evening there were only two 
other people present in the congregation 
besides myself. This was an important 
lesson in Christian humility, for that night 


I was taught to make the best of every- 
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thing in life and to take things as I find 
them. 

Another important lesson was learned in 
the second parish we had. We moved there 
in the very depths of the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties. The congregation was in 
great financial distress on account of some 
unfortunate circumstances remaining from 
the boom years. Services were held in a 
remodeled house. We occupied two rooms 
on the second floor for a time until we 
were able to rent our own home. Lack of 
harmony, peace, and unity were only too 
evident, due to an accumulation of trou- 
bles from previous years. 

But through all this came a new and 
better understanding of human nature, be- 
cause I learned to see the good in every- 
one. I could perceive that much of the 
difficulty was due to circumstances over 
which the people now had little control. 
Their dissension was rooted in the past; 
and the past could not be easily undone, 
reconstructed, or even forgotten. The re- 
sult was that I learned to apologize for 
the members and put a Christian construc- 
tion on their actions. That lesson was 
important, indeed. 

With these experiences in the past, I 
started out in the third parish. We have 
two children now, and I am kept busy in 
the home. There is not as much time to 
devote to the church as formerly, and I 
am not as closely in touch with this con- 
gregation as I was with the first and sec- 
ond. I admire ministers’ wives who can 
find a great deal of time to give to church 
work, but I do not envy them. 


Duty to Home First 


My present idea of a minister’s wife is 
one who is herself at all times. The first 
duty is to take care of the family and 
home. As an efficient, loving, and God- 
fearing wife and mother, the minister’s 
wife can train her family to carry on their 
daily tasks. As a member of the congre- 
gation, she can lead and guide in a friendly 
manner without being the sole center of 
attraction. There are many people in the 
congregation who can lead and guide and 
carry out the many tasks which some min- 
isters’ wives feel that they must do them- 
selves. We must know how to take a back 
seat and lead from the rear. 

There are several almost indispensable 
qualities which a minister’s wife must 
possess or acquire, if she is to be of any 
help to her husband in carrying on the 
Lord’s work in the congregation. Fore- 
most, she must learn how to control her 
tongue. As she attends women’s meetings, 
or any other kind for that matter, it is 
much better to be a silent listener. Many 
questions or disputes which come up can 
be answered by the people themselves. 

Secondly she must be calm in her man- 
ner. If she is able to be calm at all times, 
the minister’s wife will calm the people 
around her. This will lead to a happier 
and more peaceful social life. Patience 
and fairness are great contributors to calm. 

Third, she must have a pleasant coun- 
tenance. A smile is contagious, and it is 
a great help in lifting the shyness and 
strangeness which many people possess. 
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Fourth. she must know how to express 
friendliness and kindness in her hand- 
shake. 

With these four qualities, I believe the 
minister’s wife can lead her people nearer 
to God, the church, and the pastor than 
by the use of many other methods. 

As I grow older in the service of the 
Lord, I will learn many new lessons, but 
my constant prayer is that I may always 
be ready with a pure heart and mind to 
accept and profit by new experiences. 

Minprep KuHNLE. 


GAMBLING CRAZE IN 
IRELAND 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

BrEtLow find a very interesting item with 
references covering a question that many 
seem to fear and do not touch, but on in- 
frequent occasions, from public rostrums, 
magazines, papers, etc. (except our news- 
papers) which give glaring headlines, 
whenever some of our misguided American 
people are sucked into this awful habit of 
gambling, by being kidded into the security 
of the fact that they are helping and being 
charitable when they purchase such stubs, 
tickets, etc. 

J. G. McCattistTer, 
Christ Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A committee appointed by the Irish Free 
State Government to investigate the Irish 
Lottery, which semi-officially conducts 
that gambling institution, reported: 

The gambling craze has affected all 
classes down to the persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefits and home assist- 
ance, and the total results are demoralizing, 
disorderly, uneconomic, thriftless. 

In commenting on the effect of gambling 
on business, the Dublin Mercantile Asso- 
ciation declared to the Free State Govern- 
ment: 

“We view with concern the amount of 
gambling in the Irish Free State which 
diverts both energy and money from com- 
merce and causes great disturbance to the 
public mind.” 

The Cork Chamber of Commerce de- 
clared: 

“We deplore the growth of the habit of 
betting which has been stimulated by in- 
creased facilities and urge the government 
to check the evil.” 

Commenting on the gambling evil, the 
Irish Times stated: 

“The betting shops in the back streets 
are crowded from morning till night; the 
influence is an increasing source of want, 
dishonesty and idleness.” 

The Irish Free State may be profiting in 
some respects from the sweepstakes aid to 
their hospitals, and, it is said, in revenues 
—hbut its losses are enormous in all those 
elements of human behavior that char- 
acterize a strong, virile people. 

It has been said that there are some 
things so execrable, so historically de- 
structive in their proven effects upon the 
morals and general welfare of mankind, 
that to mention them favorably should be 
made a misdemeanor. One of these cer- 
tainly is gambling of any sort.” 

—New Age Magazine. 
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Pastors Conduct “Novenas” as Special Lenten Programs 


Amonc the communications from pastors 
of the United Lutheran Church which 
have reached the office of THe LuTHERAN 
are three which are descriptive of a kind 
of service to which those conducting them 
have given the name of Novena. The word 
is not entirely a stranger to us since some 
comment upon it appeared last year from 
Chicago where a distinguished and suc- 
cessful pastor of a large congregation con- 
nected with the Augustana Synod had in- 
stituted them. We refer to the Rev. Dr. 
Joshua Oden. That THe Lurueran’s de- 
scription of his innovation aroused inter- 
est among the Lutheran pastors is indi- 
cated by the fact that Lenten Novenas 
have been announced in U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations as follows: Trinity, Bridgeport, 
Ohio, the Rev. Chester S. Bird pastor; First 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Rev. William C. Kaiser pastor; Spring 
City Lutheran Church, Spring City, Pa., 
the Rev. C. E. Schick pastor. 


All of these have one thing in common, 
namely, nine, which is the number of serv- 
ices constituting the Novena. This is in 
accordance with the original significance 
of the word, which is derived from the 
Latin novem (nine) and which stood for 
“A nine days’ public or private devotion 
in the Catholic Church to obtain special 
graces. The Octave (eight days, usually 
from Sunday to Sunday inclusive) has 
more of the festal character. To the 
Novena belongs that of hopeful mourning, 
of yearning, of prayer.” Thus the Roman 
Catholic Cyclopedia introduces its discus- 
sion of Novenas as they are used in the 
devotions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Reading that description and then turning 
to the programs which Lutheran pastors 
are following, one realizes that very little 
of the significance in the practice in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been found 
adaptable to Lutheran devotions. Such 
similarity as exists consists largely in the 
emphasis on the value of persisting prayers 
for specific gifts from God. For example, 
in the formula adopted by the Rev. Chester 
Bird in Bridgeport, Ohio, seven items to 
be prayed for are listed. One is material 
help; two, physical healing; three, spiritual 
healing; four, institutions; five, happy 
death; six, success of the pilgrimage (the 
series of services is named a pilgrimage); 
seven, thanksgiving. Following the listing 
of subjects of petition, the worshipers are 
asked, “Do you wish someone to be re- 
membered in prayer next Sunday morn- 
ing? And are you willing to be present to 
pray for that person during the general 
prayer?” It should be noted that Pastor 
Bird has given to the prayer period of 
these Wednesday evening services the 
ecclesiastical title of Litanies and he has 
taken the form thus named from a list 
which was included in the book by the 
Rev. Dr. P. Z. Strodach, “Oremus.” 


A More Detailed Program 


In the Novena arranged by the Rev. 
William C. Kaiser for First Redeemer Lu- 
theran Church, Buffalo, N. Y.. one finds 
the list of petitions somewhat elaborated 
and to be illustrative of the distinguishing 


characteristic of the Protestant Novena 
service which is to apply to specific indi- 
vidual as well as group needs, the priv- 
ileges and powers of prayer. The easiest 
way to illustrate these sub-divisions of the 
seven groups of petitions is to reprint the 
bulletin issued by Pastor Kaiser’s congre- 
gation as follows: 


Petitions 
MATERIAL HELP: 


Employment .......... Success in business.... 
Better position ........ Sale of property 
Raise in salary 
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PHYSICAL HEALING: 


SPIRITUAL HELP: 


Return to faith........ A worthy 
Church 


COMMUNION... 
membership ......... Reconciliation ............ 
Success of the 
Conversion wise WNOVENA “Cianenpnet 
INSTITUTIONS: 
Boy friend............... Gift of purity. 
Girl friend...........000 Our church.......... 


Happy marriage.....Our Country... 
Peace in the 

ATO sho shee World peace... 
Conversion of 

husband or wife...Success in studies... 


HAPPY DEATH: 
Peace with God.....Happy death 


ne eneeneenereees 
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SPEER Rese eee eaneneeansnsntueeeSEtOEtEDOEESESEEEESESSSSEOEEU DEORE Sbennsnsseeseeeeees 


Sick Relatives or Friends 


FOR WHOM YOU WILL 
MAKE A NOVENA 
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Additional explanatory information was 
conveyed by Pastor Kaiser by means of a 
series of twenty-five questions and an- 
swers. These were issued in the form of 
a neat four-page folder, page one of which 
was the title. The questions and answers 
follow: 


1. What does “Novena” mean? 

Answer: The word “Novena” is from 
the Latin and means “nine.” In church 
circles it has come to mean a nine-day 
period of prayer and devotion for a spe- 
cial object of petition. 


2. Is it traditional in origin? 
Answer: Yes, just as the whole Chris- 
tian Church is traditional in origin. 
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3.Is it Biblical? 

Answer: Decidedly so! For God has ad- 
monished His children to “pray without 
ceasing” (I Thess. 5:17) and has said that 
“the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” (James 5: 16.) 


4. Who should make a Novena? 

ANSWER: Everyone who wishes to place 
his problems before God in humble peti- 
tion should make a Novena. 


5. Must the worshiper be a Lutheran? 

Answer: No. We invite any Christian to 
participate who believes in prayer and that 
God, through Jesus Christ, is a prayer- 
answering God. 


6. For what may we make our Novena? 

Answer: The words of Jesus will suffice: 
“whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do.’ (John 14: 13.) “If ye shall ask 
anything in my name, that will I do.” 
(John 14; 14)—Therefore the answer is 
“whatsoever” and “anything.” 


7. Dare we ask for material things? 

Answer: Yes, Christians have done this 
in the past and have always been heard. 
“All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” (Mark 11: 24.) 


8. Shall we ask for physical healing? 

Answer: God has included this in His 
catalog of things we may ask for: “And I 
will bring the blind by a way that they 
know not; in paths that they know not will 
I lead them... these things will I do, and 
I will not forsake them.” (Isaiah 42: 16.) 
“Who healeth all thy diseases.” (Psalm 
103: 3.) “And they brought unto him all 
that were sick ...and he healed them.” 
(Matt. 4: 24.) 


9. May we ask for spiritual help? 

Answer: “If any of you lack... let him 
ask of God.” (James 1:15.) This is the 
basis upon which all’ other prayers must 
rest. 


10. Should we make a Novena for others? 

Answer: Yes, by all means! We have 
many scripture passages for praying with 
and for one another. “Ye also helping to- 
gether on our behalf by your supplication.” 
(II Cor. 1: 11.) . “Which are the prayers of 
the saints.” (Rev. 5: 8.) 


11. Why should we be specific in our 
Novena prayers? 

Answer: This is one of the very impor- 
tant phases of Novena prayers: We must 
be specific. “Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss.” (James 4:3.) We 
should name the object, whether material, 
physical, spiritual or personal. It is the 
definite petition that will be definitely an- 
swered. 


12. What is the procedure upon entering 
the church? 

Answer: Procure a prayer list, check the 
petition that you wish to make under the 
various headings. 


13. Is it necessary to check the prayer 
list when the Novena is made? 

Answer: The prayer list should be 
checked. Two copies should be made the 
first time, and one at each succeeding 
Novena service, one to be left in the offer- 
ing plate as the worshiper leaves the serv- 
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, and the other to be retained as a 
tec: . The duplicate need be filled out 
but once. A record of each service must 
be made each time. 


‘, 14. Must the prayer list be checked for 
the same prayer each time? 
Answer: Yes. The prayer list should be 


checked each time, for it is a statement of 


a] 


your intention. When prayer has been an- 


_swered, this special petition should no 


longer be checked. 


15. May more than one petition be 
checked? 

ANSwER: Yes. Whatever your need is 
may be prayed for. 


16. Is it necessary to attend nine serv- 
ices? 

ANSWER: Unless nine are attended it will 
not be a Novena. “Novena” means “nine.” 


17. Should I make an offering each time? 

ANSWER: Yes, the offering is a part of 
myself. When I give, I give myself. It is 
therefore an essential part of every serv- 
ice. “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
(Luke 6: 38.) “As ye abound in every- 
thing in faith, and utterance, and knowl- 
edge, and in all earnestness, and in your 
love to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also.” (II Cor. 8: 7.) 


18. What is a thank-offering? 
ANsweER: When a prayer has been heard 


and definitely answered, a thank-offering 


should be made to the ‘Kingdom of God, 
both as an expression of gratitude for the 
answer to our prayer, and as an offering 


_ which will make the gospel of Jesus Christ 


available to others. “Come near and bring 
sacrifices and thank-offerings into the 
house of the Lord.” (II Chron. 29: 30.) 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High.” (Psalm 50: 14.) 


19. Why is it necessary to be on time for 
services? 

Answer: As the prayers begin imme- 
diately after the opening hymn, it is quite 
necessary that all worshipers be in their 
places of worship at the beginning of the 
service, and not later than during the sing- 
ing of the third stanza of the opening 
hymn. 


20. How long will the service last? 
Answer: About one hour. 


21. If I miss one service, must I begin 
again? 

Answer: A Novena consists of nine days 
‘of prayer services. Answer this yourself. 


22. What about the daily devotional life? 
Answer: Every Christian should have a 
family altar. Daily devotions are neces- 
sary. Daily Bible reading and prayer form 
an essential part of the Lenten devotion. 


23. Should we invite others to come? 

Answer: By all means. Tell others about 
what great things God would do through 
the Christian Church if united in praise, 


_ prayer and thanksgiving. 


24, Can private interview be arranged 


"7 Answer: The pastor will be available for 


tments made in advance. 
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25. How may I know the procedure of 
the Novena service? 
_ ANSWER: A manual setting forth the or- 
der of service, hymns, prayers, scripture 
passage, etc., may be obtained. It is neces- 
sary to have this in order to follow the 
service. 


The Rev. C. E. Schick in the bulletin of 
the Spring City Lutheran Church briefly 
explains the series of services, stating: A 
“Novena” will be conducted when we have 
Lenten devotions. The word signifies “nine 
prayer periods” and is being conducted in 
many of our churches this year. Each eve- 
ning there will be silent prayers by the 
congregation. On Ash Wednesday we shall 
pray for the Christian Church—for its 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions and 
Social Missions. On the following Wednes- 
day evenings the prayers will be for our 
congregation; for the sick; for our nation; 
for peace; for labor service and the unem- 
ployed; for our homes and family; for our 
community; and finally on Good Friday 
for our sins. 

In an accompanying letter Pastor Schick 
writes: 

In connection with the Novena being 
conducted during Lent, the meditations 
will be on prayer: 

The Value of Prayer 
Learning How to Pray 

Jesus’ School of Prayer 

The Responsibilities of Prayer 
Prayer as a Battlefield 

Our Unanswered Prayer 

The Perfect Prayer 


UNITY AND SEPARATENESS 
(Continued from page 13) 


which overcometh the world, and which 
may, we believe, turn the scales in the 
direction of human unity. 

It is a task, or, rather, a privilege, 
which we may undertake with a unique 
endowment. We have at our command all 
those socializing influences of which we 
have spoken; we have ready for us all the 
techniques which the human mind has 
devised. These we may use as others do, 
with this difference: we may motivate them 
through our share in that divine love which 
brought our Lord Jesus Christ to the cross. 

Moreover, it‘ is a work which is more 
vitally important to society and the world 
today than any other we could name. For 
it seems that in the past few years the 
dividing forces have been in the ascendency. 
After the first World War there was, for 
a brief time, a period of rising understand- 
ing. But it could not last. It was built on 
foundations which included the still-glow- 
ing embers of war-time antagonism, the 
iniquitous treaty of Versailles, etc. And 
when the economic pressures of the late 
twenties made themselves felt, the ideal- 
isms of the post-war era broke down, and 
gave way to antagonisms which in our time 
have reached their peak in the philos- 
ophies of National Socialism, Fascism, anti- 
Semitism, and the like. And these things 
are growing. They have given rise to the 
present war, which may set the course of 
civilization back a generation or more. In 
our land they have brought increasing 


‘inter-class antagonism, violent disregard of 
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the rights of minorities, and wholesale de- 
nials of the civil liberties guaranteed by 
the constitution. The past year has seen in 
America a wave of anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism, and the like, which, if allowed 
to grow, threatens the very existence of 
our democratic institutions. 

When the writer learned typesetting in 
school, one of the first phrases given him 
to set was the old familiar one, “Now is 
the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party.” We might paraphrase 
that sentence and say: “Now is the time 
for all good Christians, and especially all 
ministers, to come to the aid of their fel- 
lowmen, and the world, by standing firm 
upon the principle of universal love and 
charity, thus providing a unifying force 
which will turn the tide the other way.” 

For if we do not do it, it is hard to see 
who will. Humanity has, in the main, 
failed. The only resource left is the largely 
untried one of the love of Almighty God, 
as revealed in Christ Jesus. And no one 
can bring this love to the minds and hearts 
of the world save we who live in it already. 

Nor does this mean simply that we can 
discharge our duty in this respect by 
preaching a sermon once a year on Chris- 
tian brotherhood. It is an all-day, all-year 
job. It means participating, so far as we 
are able, in every movement which serves 
to unify, and in working against every 
movement which seeks to separate man- 
kind. 

Most of all, it means a continual watch 
on ourselves, lest we be led into the same 
errors which are upsetting the world. It 
is hard to love a man whom everyone else 
hates. It is hard to identify one’s self with 
the oppressed and persecuted. We might 
remember that our Lord had regard for 
the woman of Samaria whom the Jews 
hated, and that all through His earthly 
life He identified Himself with the poor, 
the downtrodden, publicans and sinners. 

May we consecrate our hearts and our 
lives to the ideal of human brotherhood 
as it is expressed in the ethics of love and 
charity which are at the heart of our 
Christian faith; and may we dedicate our 
ministries to the furtherance of human un- 
derstanding, the realization of equal rights 
and justice for all, and the restoration, in 
present reality, of the original unity of the 
human race, children of the most high God. 


DR. SEEBACH RESIGNS 


On the evening of January 22 Julius F. 
Seebach, D.D., tendered his resignation as 
pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to become effective April 1. 
A marked unwillingness to accept the res- 
ignation was in evidence on the part of the 
congregation, but when they realized that 
Dr. Seebach’s request to be relieved of the 
exacting duties of the pastorate was due to 
his wish to serve the Church at large in 
other ways, the congregation accepted it 
with regret and immediately honored him 
by electing him pastor emeritus of Luther 
Memorial. He has been pastor of this con- 
gregation for fifteen years. 

Dr. Seebach is well and widely known 
as a writer and lecturer throughout the 
church, and is known to our readers as 
the writer of the page in Tue LUTHERAN 
titled, “In the World’s Eye.” 
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THE OLD DOMINION 
By the Rev. John Schmidt 


FesruaRY 9-11 Marion College, Marion, 
Va., entertained the sixteenth Conference 
of the Southeast Region of the Lutheran 
Student Association. Some seventy stu- 
dents, representing thirteen colleges in 
Virginia, Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, were registered and took an active 
part in the devotions and in the discussion 
groups. The theme was the same as at last 
summer’s Ashram, to which this region 
played host, “The Faith for Our Day.” 
Your reporter was to have shared the four 
scheduled addresses with Pastor Raymond 
D. Wood of Staunton, but the latter’s ill- 
ness prevented his participation. It was an 
inspiration to take part in this meeting, 
for the intelligent faith manifested by our 
college young people is a most hopefui 
sign for the future of our Church. Lead- 
ership in the discussion periods was ade- 
quately provided for by such counselors as 
Dr. Mary E. Markley, Prof. John B. Moose, 
Dr. R. A. Goodman, President H. J. 
Rhyne and others. All who attended are 
already looking forward to the next meet- 
ing in November. 


While in Marion we had opportunity to 
see something of the work done by Pres- 
ident Hugh J. Rhyne in his first year at 
Marion College. The physical equipment 
has been greatly improved, largely through 
the generosity of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. For the first time in many 
years the enrollment was large enough to 
fill every room. The spirit of the admin- 
istration and student body promises con- 
tinued growth. Marion College has been 
making a fine contribution to the young 
womanhood of the Church ever since it 
was established by Dr. J. J. Scherer, the 
father of this synod’s perennial president. 


Dr. Luther W. Strickler, pastor of our 
First Church in Norfolk, Va., evidently be- 
lieves in practicing what he preaches as 
synod’s chairman on Evangelism. Each 
year his congregation has shown an in- 
crease in communicant membership over 
the preceding year. And he does not need 
to guess. Here is an item from a recent 
Friendly Messenger: “The number 
of members communing last Sunday 
was larger by eighteen than that of 
the January communion of last year, 
which at that time was the largest 
number ever to commune in our 
church on a single Sunday.” 


At the other end of our synod 
Pastor H. A. McCullough, Jr., of our 
Church of the Ascension in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is doing many things 
that merit wider use. For example, 
each quarter a three-page calendar 
(4 x 81% inches) is mimeographed, 
outlining the objectives and plans of 
the congregation for the next three- 
month period. The February page 
reports, “During the month inten- 
sive visitation endeavors will be 
continued to reach the unsaved and 
the indifferent. This visitation work 
will be done on Sunday evenings, 
and volunteers are heartily invited 
to serve.” Interesting, too, is his cus- 


‘ tom of installing all officers of the 
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congregation and its auxiliaries the first 
Sunday in October. Every officer, whether 
newly elected or not, is expected to take 
part in this service of installation and 
dedication. 


The Luther League of the Roanoke Con- 
ference held a well-attended rally at Holy 
Trinity Church, Lynchburg. Pastor Wil- 
liam E. Eisenberg of College Church in 
Salem and Miss Frances Miller, synodical 
Youth Worker, were the speakers. 


[The Rev. John Schmidt, pastor at Blacks- 
burg, Va., has accepted the appointment on the 
News Letter Staff of THe LurHeRAN as successor 
to the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, who asked to be 
relieved on acount of stress of duties as pres- 
ident of Marion College. Eb.] 


A PARTICIPANT’S ACCOUNT 
By Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


THE sixteenth annual conference of the 
Southeast Region of the Lutheran Student 
Association of America convened at Marion 
College, Marion, Va., February 9-11. 

The theme of the conference was “The 
Faith for Our Day,” a continuation of the 
topic discussed at the Ashram this past 
summer. It was studied under four divi- 
sions: “The Foundation of Our Faith”; 
“The Prayer of the Faithful”; “The Use of 
the Law”; and “The Individualized Gos- 
pel.” 

Principal speakers for the conference 
were the Rev. John Schmidt of Blacks- 
burg, Va., and Dr. J. B. Moose of the 
Southern Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
Sc; 

The discussion groups were led by the 
following: Dr. J. B. Moose, Southern Sem- 
inary; the Rev. Mr. Brockhoff, Marion, 
Va.; the Rev. W. E. Eisenberg, Roanoke 
College; Prof. Luther Stirewalt, Lenoir 
Rhyne College; Dr. R. A. Goodman, New- 
berry College; Dr. Mary E. Markley, Board 
of Education; the Rev. C. E. Norman, 
Raleigh, N. C.; and the Rev. A. M. Huff- 
man, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Seventy-one delegates, representing thir- 
teen colleges and universities from four 
states, were in attendance. Colleges and 
universities represented were Marion, 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE SOUTHEAST REGION L. S. A. A. 
Conrad Park, Jean Dunn, Paul Cassell, Fred Entler 
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Duke, North Carolina State, University of 
North Carolina, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Farmville 
Teachers, Lenoir Rhyne, Appalachian, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Tennessee, Southern Theological Seminary, 
Roanoke, and Newberry. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Conrad Park, Newberry; vice-president, 
Paul Cassell, V. P. I. secretary, Jean 
Dunn, Marion. Fred Entler, from the 
Southern Seminary, was re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Presidents for three of the six areas of 
the Southeast Region were elected during 
the convention: O. G. Dasher, Southern 
Seminary, president of the South Caro- 
lina area; David Conrad, Lenoir Rhyne, 
president of the Western North Carolina 
area; and Betty Partonfelter, Duke Uni- 
versity, president of the Eastern North 
Carolina area. 


ALLEGHANY NEWS 
By the Rey. Ralph W. Birk 


Our Conference finds itself no different 
from other territories in regard to the prev- 
alent siege of sickness that descended 
upon folks after the severe winter weather 
of January. With many suffering from the 
“flu” and grippe, pneumonia has been a 
dangerous visitor to many homes, Sick- 
ness is no respecter of persons and thus 
touches the lives of pastors as well as their 
people. 

Sadness came to our district with word 
of the death of the Rev. J. A. Richter, for- 
merly pastor of the Scalp Level Lutheran 
Church, who passed away while visiting 
his son in Reading. Pastor Richter retired 
in 1935 and went west, spending some time 
with his son in Albuquerque, N. M. He 
later returned to make his home at Wind- 
ber, Pa., and for some months before going 
to Reading he had been assisting G. W. 
Nicely, D.D., pastor of First Church, 
Johnstown. Pastor Richter will be missed 
as one of the oldest pastors of the confer- 
ence. 


Dr. H. C. Michael, pastor of Moxham 
Church, Johnstown, has been a_ hospital 
patient for some weeks, but at the 
writing of this column we are happy 
to hear that he has improved suf- 
ficiently to be allowed to return to 
the parsonage. Dr. Michael will not 
be able to fill his pulpit for a while. 
The church council has elected the 
Rev. Russel Olson, a graduate stu- 
dent at Gettysburg Seminary, sup- 
ply pastor to serve during Dr. 
Michael’s absence. 


With the Lenten season at hand 
pastors and people seem to be mak- 
ing full use of the period to increase 
the spiritual welfare of the congre- 
gations. After reading in THe Lu- 
THERAN some weeks ago about the 
Protestant Novena idea inaugurated 
by one of our Lutheran pastors in 
Chicago, it was interesting to know 
that such an idea is being promoted 
in our own Conference. Pastor Harry 
Hull of Trinity Church, Hooversville, 
has outlined a series of services to be 
held Wednesday evenings from Jan- 
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; 17 to March 13. It is our first knowl- 
edge of a Protestant Novena on this ter- 
ritory. The subjects for the novena are: 
The Prayer Act, Obstacles to Prayer, 
Prayer as Communion With God, The 
Prayer Heritage of Jesus, Jesus’ Words on 
‘Prayer, Jesus’ Retreats for Prayer, The 
ed Prayers of Jesus, Features of 


_ Jesus’ Prayers, and Prayer as a Battlefield. 


A Pre-Lenten Retreat 


sponsored \by the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Altoona and Vicinity, was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, the 
Rev. John L. Barnes pastor, February 5, 
with morning and afternoon sessions. The 
morning Communion Service was in charge 
of the association officers, and A. J. Holl, 
D.D., pastor of First Church, Pittsburgh, 
delivered the sermon. After a luncheon 
hour in the host church Dr. Holl again 
spoke to the assembled pastors at the 
afternoon session. While this retreat was 
not Conference-sponsored, it drew pastors 
from various parts of the territory, includ- 
ing Clearfield, Huntingdon, Bedford and 
Blair Counties. The spiritual atmosphere 
and stimulus of such a retreat is most 
beneficial and necessary to the pastors of 
the Church. Our congregations benefit 
during the Lenten season as we pastors 
prepare ourselves spiritually for that 
"season. 


Noonday Lenten Services 


Ash Wednesday again witnessed the be- 
ginning of the annual Lenten noonday 
services in First Church, Altoona. These 
services are sponsored by the Altoona Lu- 

- theran Ministerium and have proved most 
worthwhile in past years. The services are 
devotional, penitential and meditative in 
character. They begin at 12.20 and last 
until 12.50, and are held five days each 
week. Miss Helen Brehman, organist of 
First Church, greatly enriches the services 
with her appropriate organ numbers and 
is to be commended for her faithful serv- 
ice throughout the entire series of these 
services. Speakers for each day are the 
pastors of Altoona and its environs, and a 
fellow pastor is always present to assist as 
the liturgist for the services. These serv- 
ices have been increasing in popularity for 
several years and many persons, both of 
the Lutheran faith and other denomina- 
tions, have expressed their gratitude for 
such opportunities of Lenten worship. 

A new two-manual Moller pipe organ, 
recently installed in Trinity Church, Berlin, 

was dedicated Sunday morning, January 
28. The Rev. H. B. Burkholder of Green- 
castle, the only living former pastor of the 
congregation, delivered an able dedicatory 
sermon entitled, “Praise Ye the Lord.” 
Despite the inclement weather a large 
number of members and friends was pres- 
ent. C. P. Bastian, D.D., pastor of the 
church, assisted by the guest minister, 
conducted the service of dedication. That 
evening Mr. Alfred H. Johnson, a son of 

_ the congregation who is now organist at 
the Sewickley Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, gave a fine organ recital to a large 


__and appreciative audience. This organ, a 
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memorial to mothers, has been installed at 


a cost of $2,500, all of which has been 


vided. 
_ The Ladies’ Aid Society of this church 
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has made a fine contribution to the wor- 
ship services by presenting twenty beau- 
tiful robes for the members of the choir. 


The congregation of Trinity Church, 
Johnstown, the Rev. Roy J. Meyer pastor, 
at its recent congregational meeting voted 
to introduce the Common Service Book. 
This is another evidence of the gradual 
swing from the Book of Worship to the 
Common Service throughout the Church. 
Possibly some day one will find us all 
using the same book. 


At a congregational meeting in St. James 
Church, Huntingdon, E. L. Manges, D.D., 
pastor, Sunday morning, February 5, ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements to the 
building were voted by the members. The 
work will include the renovation and re- 
location of the pipe organ, installation of 
a new lighting system, refrescoing the 
inner walls, alterations in the chancel of 
the church, including the relocation of 
altar, pulpit and lectern. The seating ar- 
rangement of the choir will be changed and 
the middle aisle of the church extended to 
the altar. 


Sunday, February 5, marked special 
services in First Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
Luke H. Rhoads pastor. The occasion was 
the completion of five years of service by 
Pastor Rhoads as shepherd of this large 
congregation. He served as supply pastor 
from September 1933 until February 1, 1935, 
during the illness of the late Marion J. 
Kline, D.D. Upon the death of Dr. Kline, 
Pastor Rhoads was elected pastor of the 
congregation. During these five years at- 
tendances at all services have increased. 
The church building has been improved to 
the extent of $25,000. The membership of 
the church has increased by a total of 400 
persons and numbers at the present time 
a confirmed membership of 2,378. Special 
sermons by the pastor and appropriate 
music by the Temple and Chapel Choirs 
and the church quartet marked the anni- 
versary. 


George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Johnstown, began his eleventh 
year as pastor of this congregation, Sun- 
day, February 11. Special services with 
sermons by the pastor and music under 
the direction of Mrs. Nicely, the organist 
and director of music during this time, 
were enjoyed by large audiences. At the 
conclusion of the morning service Mr. 
S. H. Heckman, senior trustee and church 
treasurer, expressed the congregation’s ap- 
preciation of the services of Dr. and Mrs. 
Nicely. During the ten years the adult en- 
rollment has increased by 500 persons and 
the total baptized membership is 2,260. 


Sister Janet Coiner, parish deaconess in 
Christ Church, York, Pa., was installed 
Sunday morning, January 14. Dr. William 
A. Wade, accompanied by Mrs. Wade and 
Sister Sophia of the Baltimore Mother- 
house, presented the work, and then in- 
stalled Sister Janet in the presence of a 
large congregation. After the installation, 
the Rev. Gerald G. Neely, the pastor of the 
congregation, called Sister Sophia to the 
chancel where she was installed as parish 
deaconess of this congregation about thirty- 


nine years ago. 
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Books 


of Devotion 
Make a Welcome Confir- 


mation or Easter Gift 


The Day’s Worship 


Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 
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The 372 page-length daily devotions pro- 
vided in this pocket-size devotional manual 
have been contributed by as many prom- 
inent pastors and church leaders of most of 
the Lutheran bodies in our land. Each medi- 
tation is limited to a single page, and in- 
cludes an indicated Scripture lesson, a short 
text and devotional study, and a brief 
prayer. The devotions for each weekly period 
relate to some appropriate theme. 


Cloth. 41% x 6 inches. 75 cents. 
Fabrikoid, gilt top. $1.00. 


Collects and Prayers 


Authorized by THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Prepared by THE COMMON SERVICE 
BOOK COMMITTEE 


A collection of collects and prayers sup- 
plementing those provided in “The Com- 
mon Service Book.” These have been chosen 
from the devotional writings of all ages and 
include prayers especially written for this 
volume. . 

A wide range of conditions and circum- 
stances is provided for. : 

This manual will serve as a valuable aid, 
for specific use or as suggestively hel ful, 
for the pastor, and also for church workers, 
church organizations, and the family circle. 
Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red under 
gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, red under 

gold edges, $3.75. 


Sacred Song 
The Hymns of the Church 
By JOHN W. HORINE 


A study of a large number of hymns in- 
cluded in ‘The Hymnal” of the “Common 
Service Book.” The material is grouped ac- 
cording to the language source of the hymns, 
with brief sketches of the leading hymn 
writers and information on their outstand- 
ing hymns, together with a listing and the 
Common Service baer euer perp mea 
f the h ascribed to the various writ- 
ers. eer Cloth. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 


Broadcast over 
StaaW JAS 


CAMP AR-E-WA 


FOR GIRLS 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 
Homelike surroundings, and guidance for 
beginners in camp life. All sports, nurse. 
Special group rates. Booklet. 
MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227 65th Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway— U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


California 
and to 
THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 


David R. Huber, 
D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, 
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R-C-A BROADCAST OF OHIO 
By the Rey. Herman L. Gilbert 


INASMUCH as our national administration 
has shown no inclination to change the 
date of Easter, busy pastors and congrega- 
tions will observe this queen of festivals 
March 24, which will be the final oppor- 
tunity to celebrate Christ’s resurrection so 
early until after the year 2000. Pastors in 
north-central Ohio reported unusually 
large Ash Wednesday attendances, al- 
though large numbers of young and older 
persons have been stricken by various ill- 
nesses. In view of the press of time con- 
siderable attention has been given to or- 
ganizing adult groups for a weekly study 
of the Christian doctrines, which in many 
instances will be continued even after con- 
firmation vows have been taken on Palm 
Sunday or Easter. An increasing number 
of parishes are pointing toward Whitsun- 
day confirmations for the younger groups. 


A Pre-Lenten Retreat 


Inclement weather with treacherous 
driving conditions tended to curb the at- 
tendance at the Central Conference Pre- 
Lenten Retreat, which was held in the St. 
Paul-Salem Church of Bellville the Tues- 
day before Lent. However, a strong pro- 
gram repaid all pastors who made the ef- 
fort to attend the services which had been 
planned by the Rev. G. M. Schrack of 
Perrysville, the Rev. E. F. C. Stahl of 
Newark, and the Rev. Paul S. Kelly of 
Wooster. The Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow, 
pastor of the parish and secretary of the 
Conference, along with several women of 
the church, gave evidence of a hospitable 
community. Three units of the Christian 
faith were presented at the beginning de- 
votional period by the Rev. C. B. A. Stacy 
of Mt. Zion.. A paper, “Christ’s Prepara- 
tion for His Passion,” was read by the Rev. 
H. H. Creager of Millersburg. During the 
afternoon three meditations were presented 
by the Rev. J. D. Mumford of Bucyrus, 
C. F. Sheriff, D.D., of Mansfield, and D. B. 
Young, D.D., of Shelby. The themes con- 
sidered were, “The Prophet: His Doctrine 
and Life Tested in the Passion”; “The 
Priest: His Sacrifice Affecting Himself and 
Others”; “The King: His Disgrace Turned 
Into Glory by Him.” 
Conference, the Rev. H. W. Veler of Lorain, 
was liturgist for the Preparatory Service 
and was assisted in the administration by 
Pastors Mumford and Young. 


Under the supervision of the Board of 
Community Church School Administration 
of Mansfield, a ten-session Bible Study and 
Leadership Training School was opened 
January 29 with Dr. C. F. Sheriff serving 
as dean. One of the six courses being of- 
fered, “Resources for Adult Christian Edu- 
cation,” is under the leadership of the Rev. 
M. W. Wappner, local Lutheran pastor, who 
is serving as chaplain in the Ohio State 
Reformatory. More than 125 are enrolled 
in the school. 


Late in January fathers and sons from 
Crawford County gathered 110 strong in 
Galion, when men of First Church and 
Pastor H. R. Merle acted as hosts. They 
heard G. E. Swoyer, D.D., of Mansfield, 
spin many tall yarns. A variety of vocal 
and instrumental music, along with group 
singing, completed a full evening. 
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Eleven choirs from as many Protestant 
congregations in Mansfield participated in 
the annual Choir Festival Sunday after- 
noon, February 4. A large audience filled 
the spacious First Congregational Church 
to hear each group sing an anthem, and 
finally to be lifted by the combined voices 
singing two carefully prepared numbers. 
Choirs of First, St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s 
responded from the Lutheran churches. 


Mid-week Lenten services at First 
Church, Mansfield, will be addressed by 
three former pastors and the present pas- 
tor and assistant, G. E. Swoyer, D.D., and 
the Rev. O. S. Goerner. H. C. Roehner, 
D.D., pastor-elect of the Uniontown Parish, 
appeared February 15, while the Rev. H. W. 
Veler, pastor of First Church, Lorain, and 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, have been announced 
for later Thursday evening messages. Pub- 
lic examination for members of the Palm 
Sunday confirmation class will be con- 
ducted Sunday evening, March 10. 


Several pastors of the Mansfield Minis- 
terial Association have been meeting weekly 
Friday afternoons to hear papers, discus- 
sions and addresses. February 16 Dr. H. G. 
May, professor of Old Testament at the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, pre- 
sented the topic, “From Solomon to Zede- 
kiah,” augmenting the address with stere- 
opticon slides. 


Miss Ella Engel, national secretary of 
The Children of the Church, spoke before 
thirty leaders Sunday afternoon, February 
4, in a group meeting which was held in 


e VALUE PLUS CRAFTSMANSHIP 


When selecting a sacred memorial or seek- 
ing the finest Ecclesiastical Appointments 
see Gorham first. 

Altar Desk (V4453), illustrated, 12 in. x 
15 in., height 13 in. Engraved I. H. S. mono- 
gram, $50.00, 
quality, design and finish of all Gorham 


represents the unsurpassed 


church goods—yet they cost no more. 


Mail Coupon For Catalog 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, 
Dept. LU-3, Providence, R. I. 
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St. Luke’s Church, Mansfield. Mrs. A. J. 


_ Fenner, former secretary, was also present. 


A Memorial Broadcast 


Citizens of Ashland had a new experi- 
ence Christmas morning when out of the 
sky floated the melodic strains of the 
memorable carols, all because an electric 
broadcasting system had been installed in 
Trinity Church bell tower broadcast the 
regular organ chimes. Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D., pastor, announced the broadcasting 
system as'a memorial gift for the late Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Myers by their children, Mr. 
John C. Myers, Mrs. F. L. Parker, and Mrs. 
T. W. Miller. According to the latest plan, 
the system will broadcast each Sunday 
preceding and following the call to worship 
and on Wednesday evening prior to prayer 


meeting. 


A Unique Experience 


Roelif Loveland, staff correspondent for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was sum- 
moned before his editorial superior in the 
midst of the Christmas rush and queried 
with a strange request, “I wonder whether 
there exists, somewhere, a little town in 
which Christmas is still celebrated some- 
what as it used to be.” Accompanied by a 
staff photographer, Dudley Brumbach, the 
reporter traveled out to the village and 
eommunity of Shiloh, with a population of 
500, in eastern Richland County. Here from 
Thursday to Christmas Eve the hospitality 
and intimate life of a small community 
opened itself to the reporters from Cleve- 
land to touch off many sacred memories 
of the days before Christmas. Tracing ex- 
periences from the Cass Township school 
program to the Mt. Hope Lutheran Church 
and its pastor, the Rev. Fred W. Shirey, 
and from the excited children in the vil- 
lage store after the treat of oranges and 
eandy to the pleasant surroundings of 
carefully decorated village homes, Cor- 
respondent Loveland did a masterful job 
of causing pounds of lead to be poured for 
columns of type to print the most delight- 
ful Christmas news story your reporter has 
read in years. Accompanying art showed 
Pastor Shirey presenting his sermon from 
the pulpit, children in preparation for the 
nativity celebration, and winter scenes. 


Death of Faithful Layman 


On the second day of the new year, 
Clement M. Herring, prominent retired 
Monroe Township farmer, was laid to rest 
in the beautiful Pleasant Valley Cemetery 
which looks out over the fertile lands of 
the Herring homestead, the place of his 
birth May 7, 1867. The place is now owned 
by Author Louis Bromfield and is known 
as the Malabar farm. Residing in Lucas 
with Mrs. Herring since retiring from 
active farming three years ago, he re- 
mained active in church and community 
life. He grew up with the Pleasant Valley 
Lutheran Church and served as a member 
of the church council for approximately 
fifty years. His pastor, the Rev. M. P. 
Paetznick, and former pastor, the Rev. 
Herman L. Gilbert of Mansfield, officiated 
at burial services. 


The Shelby Globe, local daily newspaper, 
took occasion to recognize the outstanding 
contributions which D. Bruce Young, D.D., 
pastor of First Church for fourteen years, 


THE LUTHERAN 


13,500 Seats 


has made in the community as a minister 
and first-class citizen in its January 26 
issue. The editor pointed out that Dr. 
Young had preached more than two thou- 
sand sermons and had acted as teacher for 
the Men’s Class through this period. In 
addition he has served the London Lutheran 
Church in a nearby community with 
preaching services every two weeks for 
the past twelve years. Official church 
records revealed 140 marriage ceremonies 
being read, 260 infants baptized, 412 burial 
services conducted, and 637 persons re- 
ceived into the congregation. The total 
expenditures for current and unusual 
expenses were $192,486, while benevolences 
for missions, education and _ institutions 
were reported to be $73,846. Pastor Young 
completed a six-year term as mayor of 
Shelby January 1. 


Bearing the title, “The Saving Presence,” 
a book of seven chapters appeared in 
Mansfield a few days before Christmas un- 
der the authorship of G. E. Swoyer, D.D., 
pastor of First Church. This provided the 
answer to the acute problem of buying 
Christmas gifts—so say members of First 
Church. 


‘A valuable addition to services at St. 
Paul’s Church, Mansfield, your reporter 
the pastor, has been the inauguration of a 
weekly nursery program for pre-school 
age children during the morning service. 
With a rotation plan for mothers and help- 
ers making the program extremely simple, 
new faces are showing up in services since 
the entire family can attend. 


BUFFALO NEWS 
By the Rev. Wade H. Koons 


LUTHERANS of this area are inspired to 
know that their Protestant brethren of the 
city, at the suggestion of Trinity Methodist 
Church, are to conduct a public meeting in 
the near future for the purpose of raising 
funds for the relief of Finnish Lutherans. 
The Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County, New York, endorsed the plan 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Our own United Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association is co-operating, and all monies 
are to be turned over to the Lutheran 
Church for Finnish Relief. 


A Protestant Novena 
Buffalo’s first Protestant Novena is being 
conducted by the Rev. William C. Kaiser, 
pastor of First Redeemer Lutheran Church. 
At the opening service on the evening of 


PALM SUNDAY NIGHT at CONVENTION HALL 


Dr. Ross Stover’s Sermon, 


“LIFE’S GREATEST QUESTION” 
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34TH STREET BELOW SPRUCE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREAT CHOIR, TRUMPETERS 
HARPISTS, LIVING PICTURES 
Sunrise Service broadcast, 


Columbia Broadcast System 
7 to 7:30 A. M. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 


Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fifth Street at Fourth Ave., North 
REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 

Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9:45 A. M. 
Divine Worship: 11:00 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


ALMS BASON of brass, etched, 12 
inches in diameter, $20. With plain 


rim, $10. Other basons in brass from 


$9. Also in sterling and plate. 


Other appropriate memorials will 
be found in our wide selection of 
communion silver, altar brasses and 


processional crosses. Illustrations 


and prices on request. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 

Jewelers - Silversmiths + Stationers 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers . . 


CHUIGUT i se 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Ht Easter Cime 


give your church and its personnel the 
benefit of appearance that becomes the oc- 
casion. VESTMENTS for clergy and choir 
and altar dress and decoration by Hall 
do justice to the most exacting church 
ceremonies. Write for our catalogue. 

* J. M. HALL, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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January 11, three hundred worshipers 
braved a terrific snowstorm to pray for 
themselves, their loved ones, the welfare 
of the nation and the world. First Re- 
deemer Church was overcrowded, and it 
was necessary immediately to arrange for 
two services on each of the eighteen con- 
secutive Thursdays during which the 
Novena will be conducted. Local news- 
papers have given the Novena splendid 
publicity, and each night the crowds have 
increased. From a beginning of three hun- 
dred petitioners the number has increased 
in four weeks to 368. 

Pastor Kaiser is sponsoring the same 
type of Novena that originated in the 
Irving Park Lutheran Church, Chicago, the 
Rev. John Oden pastor. “A Novena is a 
nine-day devotional service for some spe- 
cial object or purpose,” explains Pastor 
Kaiser. “The word ‘novena’ comes from 
the Latin word ‘novem,’ meaning nine. 
This number is especially significant in the 
Lutheran Church, for it is symbolic of the 
Trinity—nine representing a Trinity of 
Trinities.” 

Upon entering the church each wor- 
shiper receives a prayer manual and a 
blank listing seven definite groups of peti- 
tions. Petitions include Material Help, 
Physical Healing, Spiritual Help, Institu- 
tions, Happy Death, Success of the Novena, 
and Thanksgiving. The worshiper is in- 
structed to check the petition he is about 
to make. 

Says Pastor Kaiser: “This Novena has 
proved to me that people are still inter- 
ested in religion and believe that there is 
help to be had. Certainly it is the duty of 
the church to show the way.” 

Last week your reporter observed these 
worshipers as they came through the snow 
to pray. Some were well dressed, some 
were poorly dressed; but on all faces there 


I am certain that one year from today I will be alive 
and in good health and I will be just as eligible for life 
insurance as I am today! 
I am certain that during the year I will not become 
disabled for life from infectious disease nor from acci- 
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. pay my own way through life — just as I 
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when that time will be, 
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was an expression of intense seriousness. 
and concern for that which they were do- 
ing. There is a difference of opinion among 
pastors as to the advisability of Novena 
services. There is a rumor that one or two 
other pastors will conduct a Novena after 
Easter. We watch with interest. 


A Missionary Enterprise 


St. Paul’s Church, Williamsville, the Rev. 
Charles Menge pastor, is quietly institut- 
ing a program of social mission work that 
is bound to have the blessing of our Lord. 
About three and one-half miles north of 
Williamsville, in the northeast section of 
the town of Amherst, there is a community 
of nearly one hundred families scattered 
throughout an area two miles square. Most 
of these families, of very moderate means, 
have located in this area with the hope of 
building their own homes. Some are living 
in garages until they get their houses built, 
others in half-built houses or summer cot- 
tages. There is no church serving the area 
nearer than Williamsville. 

It has long been the desire of Pastor 
Menge to take the church to the people of 
this neighborhood, so several months ago 
he sent several of St. Paul’s members out 
to survey the area. As a result, a Sunday 
school has been established and the first 
session was held January 28 in the home 
of Mrs. Harold Gorom, a member of St. 
Paul’s. Three teachers from St. Paul’s 
Sunday school and Pastor Menge are con- 
ducting the new school, which began with 
nine children and has grown in three Sun- 
days to twenty-four. The Beginner-Pri- 
mary, Junior and Intermediate Christian 
Life Courses are used with the parent 
Sunday school underwriting all expense. 

Pastor Menge tells us that the children 
are very appreciative of the efforts and 
that the majority have never been to 
church or Sunday school, nor have many 
been baptized. If the venture is a success, 
St. Paul’s Church plans to move a vacant 
church building to the center of this new 
activity. We earnestly pray for the success 
of Pastor Menge and his parishioners in 
this missionary enterprise. 


WITTENBERG A CAPPELLA 


CHOIR ON TOUR 


On a pre-Easter musical odyssey, sixty 
singers of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, will carry sacred music to audiences 
in four states—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois. 

Wittenberg’s a cappella choir of trained 
voices is under the direction of Prof. J. T. 
Williams. The choir, which has gained na- 
tional fame by its annual broadcasts over 
the networks, will include two concerts in 
Chicago, at St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 
under the sponsorship of St. Luke’s and 
Christ Churches March 8, and a concert 
at Woodlawn-Immanuel Church March 10. 

This is the itinerary: March 3, Findlay, 
Ohio, First Presbyterian Church, sponsored 
by the Lutheran churches; March 4, Toledo, 
St. Lucas Lutheran Church, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Luther 
Leagues; March 5, Detroit, Christ Lutheran 
Church, under the auspices of the Detroit 
District Luther League; March 6, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Trinity Lutheran Church; 


7, Kalamazoo, Trinity Lutheran 
Church; March 8, Chicago, St. Luke’s Lu- 
_ theran Church; March 10, Chicago, Wood- 
-Jawn-Immanuel Lutheran Church; March 
41, Logansport, Ind., St. Luke’s Lutheran 
_ Church, under the auspices of St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church and Grace Lutheran 
- Church; March 12, Indianapolis, First Lu- 


_ theran Church; March 13, Anderson, Ind., 


Central Christian Church, sponsored by St. 


_ John’s Lutheran Church; March 14, Rich- 


mond, Ind\, First Lutheran Church. 
Competition for membership in the Wit- 
tenberg College a cappella choir is always 
strong; and attainment is highly prized. 
As director of a perpetual organization, 
Prof. John Thomas Williams allows no 
slacking of high choral standards, and re- 
quires students with several years of Wit- 
tenberg choir experience to submit again 
to audition tests which he holds for men 
and women at the beginning of each new 


_ season. 


On this Lenten tour the choir will sing 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ,” by 
Dubois, in churches in nine cities. 

Termed by many critics as one of the 
best a cappella choirs in the United States, 
the Wittenberg choir sings annually over 
major networks. At home on the campus, 
the choir appears at special or holiday con- 
vocations of students and faculty. 

Fritz Krueger, who sings the tenor solo 
parts for the Dubois cantata, “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” to be presented 
by the choir, has been soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and his name ap- 
pears on outstanding musical programs. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Hartwick CoLLEGE announces for the 
second semester 1939-1940 a special course 
in the History of the State of New York 
which will be offered by Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, director of the New York State 
Historical Association at Cooperstown. The 
first session of the class met February 12. 
"The course will be conducted on a lecture 


and seminar basis. The first half of it will 


be given to formal lectures by Dr. Alex- 
ander and the second half will be spent in 
group discussions of readings and reports. 

According to the syllabus prepared by 
Dr. Alexander each student will develop 
some phase of the state history that will be 
pertinent to the locality in which he is 
most interested. Special attention will be 
given to the social and economic phases 
of the story of New York development. 
‘The plan will be to trace the interesting 
development of New York and correlate 
‘the work with the main stream of Amer- 
ican history. 

The Department of History of Hartwick 
College has offered a course in the history 
of the Empire State for several years. This 
is the first time, however, that there has 
been a direct correlation with the state 
Historical Association. President Henry J. 
Arnold in announcing the addition of Dr. 
Alexander to the Hartwick staff stated that 


_ the New York historian is an interesting 


lecturer, a fine scholar, and a stimulating 
teacher.. Dr. Alexander is editor of New 
York History, a quarterly magazine, and 
is now engaged in the publication of a one- 
_ volume history of New York State. 
—Hartwick News Bureau. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational — Accredited. 

For more than eighty years in the 

service of Christian higher education. 


Liberal Arts 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. All Saints’ Church re- 
cently celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the pastor, Dr. Ernest R. McCauley. Dur- 
ing the decade $28,840 has been given for 
improvements, debt reduction and interest. 
During this period self-support was also 
assumed. 


Baltimore, Md. Bethany Church con- 
ducted an organ note-burning service Feb- 
ruary 18. The Rev. Dr. Foster U. Gift of 
the Deaconess Motherhouse was the guest 
speaker. Both choirs sang special selec- 
tions on this occasion. Bethany Church 
was erected twelve years ago, and the Rev. 
H. L. Gerstmyer has served the congre- 
gation as its pastor for sixteen years. Two 
classes are under instruction for confirma- 
tion. 


Detroit, Mich. A concert is given in the 
church the last Sunday of each month from 
3.00 to 5.00 P. M., by the orchestra of 
Nativity Lutheran Church, under the choir 
director’s leadership. The orchestra is as- 
sisted by the church choir and specially 
invited soloists. The Rev. R. L. Leather- 
man is pastor of the congregation. 


East Orange, N. J. Advent Church, the 
Rev. Erwin S. Jaxheimer pastor, dedicated 
a new two-manual electric-action pipe 
organ February 11, a gift from one of its 
members. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, 
preached the dedicatory sermon to an 
audience that crowded the church. 

The previous organ in Advent Church 
was purchased from St. Luke’s, Wood- 
haven, L. I, many years ago, the parish 
of the pastor’s father, the Rev. Erwin R. 
Jaxheimer. That organ has now been given 
to the mission church in Union, N. J., the 
Rev. Paul E. Henry pastor. 

Pastor Jaxheimer was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary and ordained 
with Pastor Henry last June in Albany, 
New York. 


Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. A three- 
fold record in attendance featured the re- 
port of the past year’s activity of Christ 
Church, at the annual congregational 
meeting February 11. Highest average at- 
tendances in the history of the congrega- 
tion were reported for the worship serv- 
ices, for the Sunday school, and for mem- 
bers communing through the year. 

Two items of improvement in the church 
property were reported: the decoration of 
the interior of the church auditorium and 
the dedication of 70 memorial hymnals. 


Curricula: 


Business 
Commercial Education 


Music 
For catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special y Sega prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
JVISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a freecopy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 


PASTORS- MAKE YOUR 4 

TEACHERS - R EASTER 

EVANGELISTS- E MESSAGES 

LAYMEN i LIVE ¢ 
D 


The Six Miracles of Calvary 


4 
The Rent Veil, 
The Earthquake, 
Graveyard Reviv- Y 
als, Miraculous ‘¥ 
Darkness, Opened jy 


80 pages of 
unsurpassed 
4) informative, | 
4 spiritual reading 
4 on the mysteries 


Zonromtarzns 


4 of our Lord’s Graves, Cloths ¥ 
% crucifixion. Undisturbed. ‘ 
Only 20 cents ” 

‘4 


4 
4 
§ The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n &% 
y 876 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. x 


PALM FOR PALM 


SUNDAY 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
100 Heads for $7.50 25 Heads for $2.50 
50 Heads for $4.00 12 Heads for $1.75 
Our stock runs 36-48” in length and is not 
the inferior stock that is sometimes offered 
in competition. 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 
1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Improved Wright 
Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 


Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 
Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 
For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 
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WITH NEW ZIPPER BINDINGS 


This innovation in Oxford binding gives your Bible a neat ap- 
pearance—which it will keep—and protects the edges. It en- 
ables you to carry some papers in your Bible and secures them 
against loss. See them at your bookstore. 


Oxford Illustrated, Concordance and Red Letter edi- 
tions, also the Scofield Reference Bible, from $3.75 up. 


OXFORD UNI 


Circular Upon Request 


he 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ine. 


50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
| MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
l 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


= BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS ‘ 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED ~ 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 


“RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


av 1 | 


F hoe yh Oe 3 
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¢ 


IN CARVED WOOD AND [ial £ 
MARBLE: BRASS SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Delone& Detsonre 


+ CHARCEL PURRITURE ° 


AGN 


V 


Sunpay School Equipmenr 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
1505 RACE ST.~~ PHILA. PA. 


* BRown-Borhek Co, associates * 
- Bethlehem - Penna.- 


= 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Crtablished [V2 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


The year was marked by the formation 
of three groups of children and young 
people: a children’s choir was formed; an 
Intermediate League began its work; and 
a Children of the Church group was or- 
ganized in October. 

Plans for the fifteenth anniversary of the 
congregation’s organization, which will be 
observed in August, were discussed, and 
the formation of a men’s group was de- 
cided upon. 

Pastor Frank H. Nickel reported forty 
members added to the congregation. 


Lakeland, Fla. The year 1939 was a pro- 
gressive one for Grace congregation. It 
saw the repossession of the formerly owned 
church and parsonage buildings, the latter 
now being converted into a parish house 
with some new equipment. The terms of 
repossession were such that they will be no 
hardship to the congregation, thanks to 
the Board of American Missions for a 
much-needed loan on lenient terms. 

During the past year thirteen new mem- 
bers were received, and of the present 
membership of 135 confirmed 117 are com- 
municants. Average attendance during the 
year was 112 at the morning services and 
46 at evening services. The benevolence 
apportionment was paid in full for the 
second consecutive year. 

At the annual congregational meeting in 
January it was voted to start an organ 
fund, and to date $91 has been contributed 
toward this objective. Improvements on the 
parish house and painting of the exterior 
woodwork of the church has been paid for, 
and $587.18 is in hand for interest and liq- 
uidation of the loan of $7,500 from the 
Board of American Missions. 

The Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Luther League have completed a joint mis- 
sion study class on the book, “Right Here 
at Home,” by Frank S. Mead, with a total 
attendance at the two sessions of thirty- 
three. The Missionary Society has voted to. 
sponsor The Children of the Church, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. J. C. Derrick 
and Miss Dorothy Mayer. It is planned to 
have these meetings on Friday afternoons 
at the time the pastor is conducting the 
catechetical class for an older group of 
children, thus making the time more con- 
venient for parents who may have children 
in both groups. 


New York City. Among the items re- 
ported by the Rev. Cecil C. Hine, pastor of 
the Church of Our Saviour’s Atonement, 
New York City, is that of the adult bap- 
tism of Mr. Robert Edward Pastor. The 
name is familiar to the multitude of Amer- 
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icans who follow with interest the contests 
in the prize ring for championship ratings. 
Mr. Pastor belongs to the heavyweight 
class of pugilists. His standing is indicated 
by the fact that he has contended twice 
for the heavyweight championship, his op- 
ponent in both instances being the present 
holder of the title, Joe Lewis. In the first 
of these combats Mr. Pastor “went the 
limit of fifteen rounds.” In the second and 
more recent contest “he fought mag- 
nificently for eleven or twelve rounds,” 
winning the acclaim of the sports writers 
everywhere. He apparently is the chief 
contender for the crown today. 

Mr. Pastor is a graduate of New York 
University. About five years ago he mar- 
ried one of the teaching staff of the Sun- 
day school of the Church of Our Saviour’s 
Atonement. Concerning the young couple, 
the Rev. Mr. Hine informs us that they 
have two children, both of whom were 
baptized by him. Mr. Pastor prepared him- 
self for the sacrament of Baptism by study 
of the catechism and an attitude toward 
Christian life and church loyalty which 
exhibits deep earnestness and seriousness. 


New York City. The reports of the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Inner 
Mission Society, February 13, revealed 
financial progress and expanding service. 
Operating expenses of $22,081.81 showed 
the net worth of the Society increased by 
$3,026. Greater New York Fund, special 
foundation grants and earnings, brought in 
$2,763.75. In 59 institutions 21,803 pastoral 
visits were reported, 518 families were 
served, and 287 city children enjoyed two 
weeks during the summer at Camp Wilbur 
Herrlich. The Society has 2,741 members 
representing all synods. The Rev. Edmund 
A. Bosch is president. 


Reading, Pa. The thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the present build- 
ing of Hope congregation and the dedica- 
tion of the new Moller organ were ob- 
served with special services January 28 
and 29. Sunday morning the sermon was 
preached by Paul Z. Strodach, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The organ is a memorial 
to the Rev. Henry W. Warmkessel, former 
pastor of the congregation. The Rev. Horace 
S. Mann is the pastor of the congregation. 

Monday evening, January 29, Dr. Harry 
A. Sykes, F. A. G. O., organist and choir 
director of Holy Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., who prepared the specifications 
for the organ, played an inaugural recital. 
The Rev. M. L. Wuchter, president of the 
Reading Conference, brought greetings in 
connection with this service. 


Sumter, S. C. At St. James Church, the 
Rev. William H. Stender pastor, the theme 
for sermons at the Sunday morning serv- 
ices during Lent is “Christ Died That We 
Might Have”: a Divine Demonstration, a 
New Deliverance, a New Destiny, a New 
Desire, a New Dynamic. Sunday evenings, 
“It Is My Duty”: To Seek Christ, To Know 
Christ, To Confess Christ, To Love Christ, 
To Serve Christ. Wednesday evenings the 
pastor spoke on “We Face Calvary” and 
“The Way of Salvation.” During Holy 
Week, “Looking Unto Jesus” was the 
theme As He Teaches, As He Prays, As 
the Victim, As the Substitute, As the 
Saviour. 


—io. 


to Life”; 


\ 


i 
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Wheeling, W. Va. The Sunday morning 
sermon theme during Lent at First Church, 
the Rev. Charles G. Aurand pastor, was 
“Calvary Calls”—for Dedication, for De- 
termination, for Domination, for Depend- 
ence, for Daring, for Decision. The Sun- 
day vesper theme was “Calvary Sings,” 
and at these services cantatas were the 
“means of presenting the message: “Hear 
‘My Prayer”; “Olivet to Calvary”; “Death 
“The Crucifixion”; “The Seven 
Last Words) of Christ.” Wednesday eve- 
nings “Calvary Demands” was the theme, 
and dealt with Parables of the Passion. 
Holy Week theme, “Calvary Proposes,” 
based on overtures of the Passion. 


Wheeling, W. Va. The third of a series 
of major improvements to the property of 
Trinity Church within the past two years 
has been decided upon—the installation of 
a modern heating system costing close to 

$2,000. Less than two years ago the Sun- 
day school rooms and basement were com- 
pletely remodeled and a concrete floor laid 
at a cost of $1,000, the men of the congre- 
gation doing a large part of the work. Last 
March a new pipe organ was installed, a 
considerable amount of remodeling being 
necessary—and again the men of the church 
did a good part of the work. The new 
heating system will heat the church, Sun- 
‘day school and parsonage. The Rev. 
Chester Bird is pastor of the congregation. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet in 
regular semi-annual session Wednesday, March 
27, in Washington, D. C., at the Raleigh Hotel. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNODICAL CONVENTION 


The forty-ninth annual coven of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 


' be held in Grace Church, corner of Julian and 


‘Second Streets, San Jose, Calif., William E. 
Crouser, D.D., pastor, April 23 to 25. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, April 23, at 10.00 A. M. The secretary of 
synod will serve as liturgist, the vice-presidents 
of synod assisting in the administration of the 
sacrament; the president, Howard A. Anspach, 
D.D., will be the homilist. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.0u 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening session will 
begin at 7.45. 

The gay Brotherhood will meet Tues- 
day at 3.00 P. M. and the Laymen’s Banquet 
will be held that evening at 6.30. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than 


April 20. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 
RESOLUTION 
Mr. Jacob Kohl 
aged eighty-five years; for fifty years a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Coudersport, Pa., and 
et -four years a member of its church council. 


eas, on February 16, 1940, it pleased 

ty God to call unto Himself the soul of 
Mee acob Kohl, our beloved brother and fellow 
worker in the Kingdom. 

Be It Hereby Resolved, That we record our 
deep appreciation of our sainted brother. Be- 
fore we express our grief and sorrow at his 
removal from the Church Militant, we would 
show our unfeigned gratitude for the assurance 
of his transfer to the Church Triumphant. When 
we remember his ned trust in Christ Jesus, 
his Saviour, the simplicity of his faith and his 
faithfulness to his church and the Lord toe the 
» church, we ar sande ‘be bold to claim the 

of the ever- ‘Pal give ‘Be thou fai 

og ae I give thee the crown of life,” 

nk God for the crowning of our be- 
irced oer en 


adviser with 
‘cautious yy judgment, fraternal in 
d cheerful in spirit. oe rejoiced 
nang he in the prosperity of the church 
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at home and abroad. None entered with more 
enthusiasm into any plans for its advancement. 
We miss him greatly. We think of him with 
oa appreciation, for he was a brother beloved 

y; 

Our loving sympathy goes out to his so greatly 
bereaved loves ones. Our hearts go out to them 
in Christian sympathy. We would bear in mind 
his example. A good man is no more because 
God has taken him. Let us be more faithful 
and more deeply concerned in the work of our 
Lord as our testimony to the excellence of his 
Christian friendship in the gospel. 

(Signed) C. W. Schirmer, President. 

Vosburg, Secretary. 

Sr. Pavui’s EvaNncEeLicaL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
CovupERSPoRT, Pa. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO “HELPERS 
THROUGH PRAYER” 


During the last four months of 1939, it was 
impossible to send out any copies of pamphlets 
to foreign countries. That restriction has now 
been removed. All those who subcribed to 
“Helpers Through Prayer’ last year, or whose 
friends subscribed for them, will receive the 
special double number which is being put out 
in February. If you think the pamphlet is 
worth while, please renew your subcsriptions 
for 1940 at once (if you have not already done 
so); for in these days mails take a long time. 

The subscription price has not been increased 
yet, but it may be necessary to reduce the 
number of issues during the year. 

In lieu of the Christmas number regarding 
Minnie Moses, a New Year’s double number is 
now being printed. All those who subscribed to 
“Helpers Through Prayer’”’ last year will get one. 
How many extra copies would you like of this 
number? It will contain Miss Moses’ picture, a 
sketch of her life, some of her poems not found 
in the book and an account of her birthday 


party. 

Editor, Mrs. Helen C. Cannaday, Uhl Bunga- 
low, Guntur, South India. Price of subscription 
for 1940 is twenty-five cents, which may be 
sent to the editor in United States stamps or 
coin. 


Assets 
$10,630,360.96 


Home Office e 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


SINCE 1879 


Contingent Reserve and Surplus $1,052,765.86 
1939 Increase in Assets $1,342,219.66 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1939 $63,619,349.00 
1939 Increase Insurance in Force $5,753,688.00 


Paid to Policyholders and Benefici- 
aries Since Organization $6,776,394.00 


Paid to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries during 1939, $725,805.79 


Lutheran Mutual is the only Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company operated exclusively for Lutherans. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Please send me a copy of your 1939 Financial Statement: 
RN eR ale sete Seneeeniaswoscnkcic ovinnacpsiooeneraneoniamesion 


Only 
$25 to $35 


SECURES THIS 
ELECTRIC BULLETIN 


Build your own cab- 
inet from our blue 
prints, and we supply 
steel sign panel and 
letter equipment. Hun- 
dreds of churches are 
thus securing an elec- 
tric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for in- 
formation. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


30814 E. 4th Street, Davenport, Iowa 


THIRST CIMISTIAN ChUNCH 


BY. GRBGOWN ——~ PASTC 


THE “REV. KYLE 
CHUACH BULLETIN 


AN ELECTRICALLY 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERS ARE 
INTERCHANGEABLE: § 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Liabilities 
$9,577,595.10 


* Founded 1879 
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A GIFT FOR YOUR PASTOR 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A Standard Size 


Greatly improved in style and now the most attractive and serviceable standard size plated set ever offered. Non-tarnishable 
Rhodium plating on hard metal, with all pieces gold lined. Includes a non-seeping flagon (314 oz. capacity), choice of chalice or indi- 
vidual cup holder (with six glass cups), choice of regular size host box (14 wafer capacity) or extra size host box (33 wafer capacity), 
a paten, a specially designed spoon (for administering to those too ill to raise the head), and a durably constructed case lined with 
purple velvet and covered with Morocco grained Keratol (simulated leather). (With Real Leather Case, $1.00 additional; With Extra 
Size Leather Case—containing additional compartment—$2.50 extra.) Size, 5% x 3% x 5% inches. 


: Z Individual Cup Rack Style Showing 
Chalice Style Showing Regular Extra Size Host Box. 
Size Host Box. 


With With 
No. RHODIUM PLATED NICKEL SILVER SET Regular Size a ed 
A-2—COMPLETE including Keratol Case, Flagon, Host Box, Paten, Spoon, Chalice or Individual Cup Rack 
Cee tthy 'SEx, B1ASSES): «sre. sdecconsccesucateaceoeeseaovecuctasc shay too enat es vos coas cacao ae ANE STETE SOT cE SOE REET SAE Teer roo $22.50 $23.50 
A-3—As No. A=2; ‘but wath Spodm Omttted ci sacciss tescteecas cos case cs evueeaeetinceeataces aus ctssccsaesse ove dees ateeee nce oan eee 20.00 21.00 
With _ With 
No. RHODIUM PLATED STERLING SILVER SET* Regular Size 
A-2—COMPLETE: with Chalice: .:..0..ccrtevssasstnenemenecastel cases socttae ea Re etapa pean att Naas octets Ga ose CSSSneN ath cove ce cent eens Se acne ee i $57.00 
A-2R—COMPLETE with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice re 49.00 
A-3—As No. A-2, bub: with Spoon Omitted. sesresssossscctovicesscsssudecanatenmaenvbetccer coe s@heascacovecensuiebavenss caeanssnc caer eso an ee eer Cece nae \ 54.00 
A-3R—As No. A-2R but with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice and Spoon omitted ou... 42.00 46.00 


Any of the pieces from these sets may be purchased separately. Prices on application. 

* Sterling Silver pieces are all ornamented either with engraved cross or I H S symbol, except extra-size host box. The cup holder is 
furnished only in Rhodium plated Nickel-Silver as Sterling Silver would not serve for this purpose. In the Sterling Silver sets, a sterling silver 
mounted glass cruet (of half the capacity) can be substituted for the sterling flagon at $16.00 less. 


TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


POCKET-SIZE PRIVATE COMMUNION SETS 
No. G and No. G-I 


These two inexpensive small-size sets are now offered in greatly improved form. The metal pieces are all made of non- 
tarnishing Rhodium plated nickel-silver. The construction of the flagon is the best that has been devised to prevent seeping. The 


containers have a capacity sufficient to commune from eight to ten persons. " 


The only difference in the two styles is that the No. G 
Style provides a chalice whereas the No. G-I Style has 
an individual cup holder with three glasses, with neces- 
sary change in the structure of the cases. 


Small enough to carry in a roomy pocket, yet complete 
in every detail and ready for immediate use. 


Churchly in appearance and put up in an attractive 
upright wooden case, covered either with morocco grained 
paper (Black), Keratol (Imitation Leather), or Leather. 


TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


With inc ps - $9.00 Style No. G-I 
i se, $11.0 ith Imitati ther (Keratol) 
Li ibe Frage aaa OS. ty NOTE.—Old Style No. G Set CASE—long flat box—still ee ee 


Size, 244 x 41, x 4 inches. 
3 meat available at $1.00 Each. With Leather Case, $12.00. 
Size, 214 x 44% x 5 inches. 
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